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ihrir  pac<‘8,  and  must  uiien  be  corrected:  they  are 
very  swift  and  stronj;,  very  light,  and  very  tit  tor 
hunting.  They  seldom  e.\ceed  four  feet,  eight  inches 
in  height. 

Th«  Turkish  horses  are  not  as  well  proportioned 
as  those  of  Barbary  ;  they  will,  howtver,  travel  a 
great  way  ;  this  is  not  surprising,  for  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries  the  bones  of  animals  are  harder  than  in  cold  cli 
mates,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  they  have  more 
strength  ui  their  legs.  The  Spanish  lu>rses  hold  the 
second  rank  after  those  of  Barbary  ;  those  of  a  hand¬ 
some  breed  are  plump,  well-coated,  and  low  ol  sta 
ture  ;  they  also  use  much  motion  lu  their  carriage, 
and  have  great  suppleness,  spirit,  and  pride  ;  their 
hair  IS  usually  black  or  ot  a  bay  chestnut  color, 
though  there  are  some  of  all  colors,  and  it  is  but  -wl- 
dom  they  have  white  legs  or  noses. 

The  handsomest  English  horses  bear  a  great  re 
semblance  tu  those  ol  Arabia  and  Barbary,  from 
which,  in  tact,  they  are  bred  ;  they  are  frequently 
live  feet  high  and  above  ;  they  are  of  all  colors,  and 
have  all  kinds  of  marks;  they  are  generally  strong, 
bold  and  vigorous,  capable  of  great  fatigu-:,  and  e.x 
cellent  tor  bunting  and  coursing. 

The  Danish  horses  are  so  handsome  in  their  form, 
and  so  beautiful  in  their  coats,  that  they  are  preferred 
to  all  others  for  putting  into  carriages ;  they  are  of  all 
colors,  aiiu  even  of  some  singular  ones,  as  pied  ,  and 
horses  spotted  like  tigers  are  found  nowhere  but  in 
Denmark. 

According  to  Marmol,  the  Arabian  horses  are  de¬ 
scended  from  the  wild  horses  in  the  desert  of  Arabia, 
of  which,  in  ancient  times,  large  studs  were  formed, 
which  have  multiplied  so  much,  that  all  Asia  and 
Africa  are  lull  of  them  ;  they  are  so  swift  that  som* 
will  outstrip  the  very  ostriches  in  their  courte.  The 
.-Vrabiauaof  the  desert,  and  the  people  of  Lybia  breed 
a  great  number  of  these  horses  for  hunting,  but  neither 
use  them  for  travelling,  nor  ia  their  wars  ;  they  send 
them  tu  pasture  while  there  is  grass  fur  them,  and 
when  that  fails  they  feed  them  only  with  dates  and 
camel's  milk,  which  makes  tfiem  nervous,  nimble, 
and  lean  They  lay  snares  for  the  wild  horses,  and 
eat  the  Hesh  of  the  young  ones  ;  and  the  mane  and 
the  hair  of  the  tail  are  short  and  frizzled. 

However  poor  an  Arabian  is,  he  has  horses.  They 
usually  mount  the  mares,  experience  having  taught 
them  that  they  bear  fatigue,  hunger,  and* thirst  better 
than  horses;  they  are  also  less  vicisus.  Ihry  use 
them  so  much  to  be  together,  that  they  will  ren  am  so 
in  great  numbers  for  days  together,  leh  ih  then  selves 
withoutdoing  the  least  harm  loeach  other.  TheTurks 
on  the  contrary  do  not  approve  of  mares ;  and  the 
Arabians  sell  them  the  horses  which  they  do  not  keep 
for  stallions.  They  have  long  preserved,  with  great 
care,  the  breed  of  their  horses;  they  know  their 
generations,  alliances  and  all  their  genealogy,  and 
distinguish  the  breeds  by  different  names  The 
lowest  price  for  a  mare  of  the  first  class,  is  fiom  one 
hundred,  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  sterling. 
As  the  Arabians  have  only  a  tsnt  for  their  house,  this 
tent  serves  them  also  for  a  stable.  The  mare,  colt, 
husband,  wife  and  children,  lie  promi-cuoualy  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  the  little  children  will  lie  on  the  body 
and  neck  of  the  colt  and  mare,  without  these  aniiiials 
incommoding  or  doing  them  the  slightest  injuiy 
These  mares  are  so  accHStomed  to  live  in  this  laiiii- 
lianty,  that  they  will  sufler  any  kind  sf  play.  The 
Arabians  treat  them  kindly,  talk  and  reason  with 
them,  and  uke  great  care  of  them ;  always  let  th»  m 
walk  and  n<tver  use  the  spur  wiUisut  necessity . 


A.\  ARAB  KEEDINO  HIS  HORSE 


almost  eijiially  inhabited,  wild  horses  are  no  longer 
found  there  ;  and  those  which  we  ace  lu  America 
were  originally  European  latiie  horses,  which  ha>e 
multiplied  in  the  vast  deserts  of  that  country.  The 
astonishment  and  fear  which  the  inhabitants  of 
Mexico  and  Peru  expressed  at  the  sight  ot  horses  and 
their  riders,  convinced  the  ^paniaids  that  this  animal 
w’as  entirely  unknown  in  those  countries ;  they  there¬ 
fore  carried  a  great  number  there,  as  well  tor  service 
and  their  particular  utility  as  to  encourage  the  bleed. 
In  the  year  lb®.')  a  French  traveller  saw  w  hole  troops 
of  these  wild  horses,  near  the  bay  of  St.  Louis,  teed- 
ing  111  the  pastures.  They  were  so  tierce,  no  one 
dared  approach  them.  In  the  island  ot  St.  Domingo, 
it  is  said,  horses  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  troops  of 
upward  of  five  hundred,  all  running  together,  and  as 
soon  as  they  see  a  man  they  will  all  stop  ;  one  of  them 
then  will  approach  to  a  certain  disiaiice,  snort,  take 
flight,  and  then  all  the  rest  follow  him.  To  catch 
them  they  make  use  of  nooses  made  ot  ropes,  which 
they  spread  and  hang  in  places  w  hich  they  are  know  n 
to  frequent ;  but  if  they  are  cauitht  by  the  ueck  they 
strangle  themselves,  unlew  the  hunter  comes  in  time 
to  their  assistance  :  he  tnen  instantly  secures  them  by 
the  body  and  legs,  apd  fastens  them  to  trees,  where 
they  are  left  for  two  days  without  either  food  or  drink 
This  begins  to  make  them  tractable,  and  in  time  they 
become  as  much  st^as  if  they  had  never  been  wild  ; 
and  if  they  by  Aance  regain  their  liberty,  they  never 
again  become  wild,  but  knowtheirmastsrs  and  allow 
themselves  to  be  caught  without  further  trouble. 

The  duration  of  the  life  of  horses,  is,  like  every 
other  kind  of  animals,  in  proportion  to  the  time  ot 
their  growth.  Man,  who  is  above  lourteeen  years 
in  growing,  lives  six  or  seven  times  as  long  The 
horse,  who  attains  his  growth  in  four  years,  lives  six 
or  seven  times  as  long,  that  is  to  say,  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years.  The  Arabian  horses  are  the  haud*om- 
est  known  in  Europe  ;  they  are  larger  and  plumper 
than  those  of  Barbary,  and  equally  well  shaped,  but 
as  they  are  not  often  brought  to  this  country,  riding- 
masters  are  not  able  to  give  an  exact  description  of 
their  perfections  and  defects.  The  horses  ot  Barbary 
are  more  common,  they  are  frequently  careless  in 


Thk  noblest  conquest  which  was  ever  made  by 
man,  is  that  of  this  spirited  and  haughty  animal, 
which  shares  with  him  the  fatigues  of  war  and  (Tfe 
glory  of  the  convbat.  He  feels  pleasure  also  in  the 
chase,  in  the  tournament,  in  the  course  ;  he  is  all 
fire,  but,  equally  tractable  as  courageous,  doss  not 
give  way  to  his  impetuosity,  and  knows  how  to  check 
his  inclinations;  he  not  only  submits  to  the  arm 
which  guides  him,  but  even  seems  to  consult  the  de¬ 
sires  of  his  rider  ;  and,  always  obedient  to  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  he  receives  from  him,  presses  on, 
moves  quietly,  or  stops,  and  only  acts  as  his  rider 
pleases.  The  horse  is  a  creature  which  renounces 
his  being,  to  exist  only  by  the  will  of  another,  which 
he  knows  how  to  anticipate,  and  even  express,  and 
execute  by  the  promptitude  and  exactness  of  his 
movements ;  he  feels  as  much  as  we  desire,  does 
only  what  we  wish,  giving  himself  up  without  re¬ 
serve,  and  refuses  nothing  ;  makes  all  use  of  his 
strength  ;  exerts  himself  beyond  it,  and  even  dies  the 
better  to  obey  us. 

Wild  horses  are  smalls,  weaker,  and  more  timid 
than  domesticated  horses.  Their  heads  are  clumsy 
and  large,  with  groat  eats ;  their  hair,  too,  is  long 
and  harsh.  The  natural  disposition  of  these  animals 
is  not  ferocious;  they  are  only  high  spirited  and 
wild ;  and  though  superior  in  strength  to  the  greatest 
part  of  animals,  they  never  attack  them,  and  if  at¬ 
tacked  by  others,  either  disdain  them  or  trample 
them  under  their  feet.  They  go  in  bodies,  and  unite 
themselves  into  troops  meroly  for  the  pleasure  of  be¬ 
ing  together,  for  they  are  not  fearful  of,  but  have  an 
attachment  to  each  other.  As  herbs  and  vegetables 
are  sufficient  for  their  nourishment,  they  have  quite 
enough  to  satisfy  their  appetites;  and  as  they  do  not 
feed  upon  flesh,  they  never  make  war  with  animals. 
They  never  quarrel  about  their  food,  and  have  no 
occasion  to  ravish  the  prey  of  another,  the  usual 
cause  of  quarrel  among  other  animals.  They  live  in 
peace  because  their  appetite  is  simple  and  mc^erate  ; 
and  as  they  have  enough,  there  is  no  room  for  envy. 

As  ail  parts  of  Europe  are  at  present  peopled,  and 
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wh^ncf*  an  Xion  hm  they  teel  thc^ir  flank  tickled  with 
the  Htirrup  iron,  th>‘y  Mt  out  immediately  with  incredi¬ 
ble  nwiftneaa,  and  leap  hedgea  and  ditches,  with  as 
much  dt;iliiy  an  so  i/iar.y  doss  ;  and  if  their  rider  hap¬ 
pens  to  tali,  they  are  xi  well  broken,  that  they  will 
Slop  short,  even  iii  the  must  rapid  gallup.  All  Ara¬ 
bian  horses  are  uf  a  middling  size,  very  easy  in  their 
manners,  and  rather  thin  than  fat ;  they  are  dressed 
iiiornini;  and  evening  regularly,  with  mi  much  care, 
that  rh"  smallest  spot  is  nut  left  in  iheir  skins  ;  their 
legs  are  almi  washed,  and  their  mane  and  tail  are 
siiflered  to  grow  long,  and  seldom  tombed  to  avoid 
breaking  the  hairs.  They  have  nothing  given  them 
to  eat  all  day,  and  seldom  are  allowed  to  drink  above 
two  or  three  times;  at  sunset  a  bag  is  fastened  round 
their  heads,  in  which  is  about  half  a  bushel  of  very 
clean  barley.  These  horses  therefore  only  eat  during 
night,  and  the  bag  is  not  taken  from  them  until 
morning,  when  all  is  eaten  up;  and  in  the  month  of 
March  when  the  grass  is  tolerably  high,  they  are 
turned  out  to  pasture.  As  soon  as  the  spring  is  past, 
they  are  taken  again  from  pastura,  and  have  neither 
grass  nor  oats  all  the  rest  uf  the  ysar,  and  straw  but 
seldom,  barley  being  their  only  food.  The  mane  of 
the  colts  is  cut  as  soon  as  they  are  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  old,  in  order  to  make  it  grow  thick  and  long. 
'rh'‘y  mount  them  at  two  years  old,  or  two  years  and  I 
a  half  at  farthest ;  till  this  age  they  put  neither 
►addle  nor  bridle  upon  them  ;  and  every  day  from 
morning  till  night,  all  the  Arabian  horses  stand  sad¬ 
dled  at  the  door  of  the  tent. 

An  aflecting  instance  is  on  record,  of  the  attach¬ 
ment  which  Arabians  feel  for  their  horses.  A  poor 
Arabian  of  the  desert  was  possessed  only  of  a  mare, 
which  the  French  ('onsul  at  Said  was  desirous  to  pur- 
chast,  that  he  might  send  her  as  a  present  to  Louis 
.\IV.  The  Arab  hesitated  long,  but  want  drove  fiini 
to  consent,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  large  sum, 
which  he  liims«‘lf  named.  The  Arab,  clothed  in  his 
rags,  brought  his  courser  to  the  Consul,  dismounted, 
looked  lirst  at  the  tempting  gold,  and  then  stead¬ 
fastly  at  the  mare.  Hut  here  his  heart  failed.  He 
heaved  a  deep  sigh  and  fondly  exclaimed,  “  To  whom  I 
am  1  going  to  give  thee  up  1  To  Europeans!  who  i 
will  tie  thee  close,  who  will  beat  thee,  render  thee 
miserable  !  Return  with  me,  my  beauty'  my  jewel! 
and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  children  ’*  Then  spring¬ 
ing  on  the  back  of  the  animal,  he  was  out  of  sight  in 
a  maraent. 

WRONG  N®T  THE  LABORING  POOR. 

ST  kSKsizi  s  r.  1. 1.  lOT,  or  fMrrrir.  cn,  isoLAsn.  j 

Wkonu  not  the  laboring  poor  by  whom  ye  live  !  i 
Wrong  not  your  humble  fellow-worms,  ye  proud. 

For  God  will  not  the  poor  man's  wrongs  forgive. 

But  hear  his  plea,  and  have  his  plea  allowed. 

D  be  not  like  the  vapora,  splendor  roll’d  [sky. 
That  sprung  from  earth’s  green  breast,  usurp  the 

Then  spread  around  contagion  black  and  cold. 

Till  all  who  mourn  ths  dead  prepare  to  die  ! 

No  !  imitate  the  bounteous  clouds,  that  rise,  I 

Freighted  with  bliss,  from  river,  vale  and  plain,  { 

'I’he  thankful  clouds,  that  beau'ify  the  skies. 

Then  till  the  lap  of  earth  with  fruit  and  grain  • 

Yes  I  emulate  the  mountain  and  the  flood. 

That  trade  in  blessings  with  the  mighty  deep  *  | 

Till  soothed  to  peace,  and  satisfied  with  good,  i 
Man’s  heart  be  happy  as  a  child  asleep.  j 

Foou  IN  Fosmke  Atiic*. — The  difference  between  j 
the  diet  of  the  ancients  and  that  of  us  moderns  is  very  i 
striking  Tlie  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  no 
alcoholic  liijuor,  it  being  nnknowm  to  them  ;  nor  cof¬ 
fee,  nor  tea,  nor  chocolate,  nor  sugar,  nor  even  butter  ; 
for  lialeii  informs  us  he  had  seen  it  but  once  in  his 
life.  They  w’ere  ignorant  of  the  great  number  of  our  i 
tropical  spices,  as  clove,  nutmeg,  macs,  ginger, 
.lamaica  pepper,  curry,  pimento.  They  used  neither 
buck  wheat  nor  French  beans,  nor  spinach,  nor  sago, 
tapioca  salep,  arrow  root,  nor  potatoe  or  its  varieties ; 
nor  even  the  comtnon,  but  a  sort  of  marsh-grow'n  bean. 
Nor  many  of  our  fruits,  as  the  orange,  tamarind,  nor 
American  maize.  On  the  other  hand,  they  ate  sub¬ 
stances  which  we  now  neglect — the  mallow,  the  herb, 
ox  tongue,  the  sweet  acorn,  and  the  lupin.  They 
u.'*»*d  greatly,  raddish,  lettuce,  sorrel.  They  liked 
the  tlrsh  of  wild  asses,  of  little  dogs,  of  the  dormouse, 
of  the  fox,  ol  the  bear.  They  ate  flesh  of  parroquets 
and  other  rare  birds  ;  and  of  lizards.  They  were 
toiid  ot  a  great  many  fish  and  shell-fish,  which  we 
now  hold  in  no  esteem.  They  employed  as  season¬ 
ing  rue  and  nssaf a'tida. 


MARY  AND  MARTHA 


BY  MARY  HOYYITT. 


there  either  before  or  after  parting  with  the  child  ; 
and  also  to  state  the  whole  affair  to  the  Justice  of  the 
Peace  of  the  nearest  town. 

In  the  village,  to  his  amazement,  he  met  with  no 
one  who  had  seen  such  a  person  as  the  little  girl 
described;  be  therefore  hastened  to  the  Justice.  It 
was  then  evening ;  and  he  was  informed  that  his 
Worship  rarely  transacted  business  after  dinner,  and 
that  especially  he  would  not  with  a  Quaker.  ” 
Walter,  however,  felt  that  his  business  was  important ; 
and  by  the  help  of  a  gratuity  to  the  servant,  gained 
admittance.  The  Justice  was  engaged  over  his  wine, 
and  poor  Walter  Pixley  was  threatened  with  com¬ 
mittal  to  the  jail  for  his  pains — but  he  had  been  there 
three  months  before,  and  he  remembered  the  horrors 
of  that  dungeon-like  place,  and  therefore  urging  his 
business  no  further,  walked  quietly  out,  and  returned 
to  his  own  house. 

Martha,  when  she  first  became  an  inmate  of  the 
Pixleys’  family,  might  perhaps  be  about  six  months 
old,  and  was  of  uncommon  beauty  ;  aud  as  the  months 
advanced  into  years,  the  promise  of  her  infancy  was 
not  disappointed.  She  was  in  disposition  and  tone 
of  mind  the  very  reverse  of  her  grave  and  gentle  elder 
sister,  as  Mary  w’as  now  considered :  she  was  bold, 
and  full  of  mirth.  The  subdued  and  grave  spirit  of 
the  Pixleys  never  influenced  her ;  and  as  Mary  grew 
into  womanhood,  and  the  quietness  and  sobriety  of 
her  younger  years  matured  into  fixed  principle,  and 
she  adopted  with  a  firm  mind  the  tenets  in  which 


It  was  when  the  persecution  of  the  people  called 
Quakers  had  for  a  short  season  somewhat  abated  its 
rigor,  and  they  ventured  to  attend  their  religious 
assemblies  without  fearing  injury  to  their  families  in 
the  meantime,  that  Walter  Pixley  and  his  wife,  a 
staid  and  respectable  couple  belonging  to  that  des¬ 
pised  community,  left  their  little  daughter  Mary  under 
the  care  of  an  aged  woman  while  they  went  out  on 
business  of  importance. 

.  Mary  was  a  grave  child,  though  only  seven  years 
of  age.  Her  young  mind  had  taken  its  tone  from 
these  of  her  parents ;  and  she  had  seen  them  so  con 
stantly  filled  with  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  their 
lives  and  property,  and  had  heard  them  talk  over 
the  grievous  spoiling  of  goods ;  the  maimings,  the 
whippings,  and  the  horrible  sufferings  of  their  perse¬ 
cuted  brethren;  that,  unlike  an  ordinary  child  of  her 
years,  her  countenance  bore  habitually  a  look  of 
gravity, and  her  young  heart  bled  at  the  least  thoughts 
of  sorrow  or  suiflering. 

Mary’s  home  was  in  a  country-place  surrounded  by 
fields  ;  and  as  it  was  harvest-time,  and  reaping  was 
then  going  on,  the  old  servant  lu  whose  charg|^she 
bad  been  left,  went  outto  assist  in  binding  the  sheaves, 
leaving  little  Mary  to  amuse  herself  in  her  usual  quiet 
manner.  Thus  left  alone,  she  was  surprised  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  poor  woman,  who  asked  re¬ 
lief,  with  a  young  child  in  her  arms.  Mary  knew  she  had  been  brought  up;  Martha  also  advanced  past 


that  it  was  her  mother’s  custom  to  relieve  whatever 
distress  she  could,  and  therefore  in  hearing  the  woman’s 
story  and  giving  hera  share  of  what  had  been  set  aside 
for  her  own  dinner,  she  believed  she  wasonly  doing  her 
duty ;  and  when  the  child  in  the  woman’s  arms  wept, 
like  Pharoah’s  daughter,  h^r  heart  yearned  toward  it. 
The  woman  seeing  the  affection  with  which  Mary  re¬ 
garded  the  child,  made  her  an  offer  of  it,  little  expecting, 
perhaps,  hew  such  a  proposition  would  be  received. 
The  bargain  was  soon  struck.  Mary  produced  her 
small  hoard  of  money,  and  delivering  it  to  the  woman, 
received  the  little  living  charge  in  return.  The  child 


the  years  of  girlhood,  and  remained  still  the  glad,  gay, 
and  bold  spirited  being  she  had  ever  been  ;  and  though 
she  reverenced  all  the  members  of  the  persecuted 
body  to  whom  her  friends  belonged^  and  would  have 
suflered  fearlessly  for  their  sake,  their  principles  and 
practices  she  never  would  adopt ;  but  adorned  her 
beautiful  person,  as  far  as  she  had  opportunity,  in  the 
prevailing  fashion  of  the  times,  and  often  also  grieved 
the  sober  minds,  of  every  member  of  the  family,  by 
carolling  forth  “  profane  songs,”  as  Mrs.  Pixley  called 
them;  while  how  she  became  acquainted  with  them 
remained  for  ever  a  mystery.  Often  did  the  consci- 


was  beautiful  as  the  Hebrew  boy  himself ;  and  Mary  i  entibus  nriind  of  Walter  Pixley  question  with  himself. 


Mte  down  with  it  upon  her  knee,  and  lavished  upon 
it  all  the  endearing  tenderness  which  her  most  affec¬ 
tionate  nature  suggested. 

In  a  short  time  the  child  was  asleep ;  and  as  she 
sate  gazing  upon  it,  a  half-defined  feeling  stole  across 
her  mind,  that  perhaps  she  had  acted  wrong  in  taking 
on  herself  this  charge  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents ;  and  therefore  raising  the  sleeping  child,  she 


whether  it  was  quite  right  to  support  so  light  a  maiden 
under  his  roof ;  but  then  the  afl'ectionate  being,  who 
had  no  friends  but  them  in  the  world,  had  so  entwined 
herself  round  the  hearts  of  all  the  household,  that  he 
banished  the  idea  as  inhuman,  and  never  ventured  to 
give  it  utterajice. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II  ,  which  is  the  period 
at  which  our  little  narrative  is  now  arrived,  persecu- 


carried  it  to  a  large  press,  and  making  it  a  comfort- itions  raged  am||^  with  greater  violence  than  ever; 
able  bed  with  a  wajm  blanket,  she  left  it  to  its  repose, Vand  the  Pixleys,  alopg  with  seventeen  other  Friends, 
and  began  to  look  out,  with  some  anxiety  for  the  re- [both  men  aud  women,  were  dragged  from  their 
turn  of  her  parents.  To  the  old  woman  in  the  harvest  rtne^tiag-house  by  a  brutal  soldiery,  under  the  com- 

fhbnd  of  the  Justice  we  have  before  mentioned,  to 
the  dungeon-like  county  jail,  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
The  hardships  they  endured  were  so  dreadful,  that  it 
is  painful  to  relate  them.  They  were  kept  many 
days  without  food,  and  allowed  neither  fire  nor  can¬ 
dle  ;  their  prison  was  damp  and  cold,  and  they  were 
furnished  with  straw  only  for  their  beds :  they  were 
also  forbidden  to  see  their  friends,  who  might  have 
procured  them  some  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  nor 
were  they  allowed  to  represent  by  letter  their  case  to 


field  she  said  nothing. 

After  two  hours,  ail  which  time  the  child  slept 
soundly,  Walter  Pixley  and  his  wife  returned.  The 
good  mother,  who  was  used  to  prepare  the  dinner  for 
the  family,  soon  had  it  set  out,  and  Mary  and  her 
parents  sat  down  to  partake  of  it.  While  Walter 
Pixley  was  in  the  midst  of  conversation  with  his  wife, 
they  were  startled  by  the  cry  of  a  child.  The  good 
man  stopped,  and  both  he  and  his  wife  turning  their 
heads  toward  ihe  part  of  the  house  from  whence  the 
sound  proceeded,  listemtd  for  a  second  or  two — all  any  influential  man  of  the  county,  who  might  have 


being  again  still,  without  remarking  upon  wjiat  they 
supposed  was  fancy,  they  went  on  with  the  coaver- 
sation.  Again  a  cry,  louder  and  more  determined 
was  heard  ;  and  again  they  paused,  and  turning  to 
each  said,  Surely  that  is  the  voice  of  a  young  child 

Mary  finding  the  critical  moment  was  come  when 
concealment  was  no  longer  possible,  and  her  aflection 
mastering  her  fear,  she  darted  from  the  table,  ex¬ 
claiming,  It  is  my  child  !”  and  ascending  immedi¬ 
ately  into  the  chamber,  was  heard  audibly  soothing 
her  little  charge,  with  all  the  tenderness  of  the  fondest 
mother. 

Mrs.  Pixley  was  soon  at  her^au|^ter'8  side,  and 
taking  from  her  the  child,  demand^ whence  it  had 
come,  or  how  it  had  been  consigned  to  her  care  1 
With  perfect  honesty  Mary  told  the  story;  the  old 
woman  to  whom  she  had  been  intrusted,  was  sum¬ 
moned,  but  she  had  been  abroad  all  the  morning, 
and  knew  nothing  of  the  affair  in  question.  Several 
deliberations  followed :  could  the  family  be  burdened 
with  another  inmate  who  had  not  a  natural  claim 


interested  himself  in  their  behalf.  In  these  dreadful 
circunstances  lay  the  gentle  Mary  Pixley  and  her 
parents — for  their  young  protegee,  not  having  accom¬ 
panied  them  to  their  place  uf  worship,  did  nut  share 
their  fats.  Poor  Mrs.  Pixley’s  health  had  long  been 
declining,  and  this  terrible  confinement  reduced  her 
to  such  a  state,  that  in  a  few  days  her  life  was  despaired 
of ;  still  HO  medical  aid  could  be  procured,  and  the 
cloaks  and  coats  of  many  of  her  suffering  companisns 
were  given  up  to  furnish  covering  for  her  miserable 
bad. 

When  the  news  came  to  Martha  of  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  her  friends  to  jail,  the  distress  of  her  mind 
gave  itself  vent  in  a  burst  of  uncontrollable  indigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  then,  asking  counsel  of  no  one,  she  threw 
on  her  hat  and  cloak,  and  taking  with  her  an  old 
man  who  lived  in  the  family  as  a  laborer,  she  hurried 
to  the  Justice’s  ;  and  as  she  did  not  wear  the  Quaker 
dress,  she  soon  obtained  admittance.  The  magistrate 
was  somewhat  startled  by  the  sudden  apparition  of  so 
fair  and  young  a  maiden,  and  demanded  her  pleasure 


upon  them,  when  they  could  not  insure  security  for  j  with  unwonted  courtesy ;  but  when  he  heard  her 


themselves  1  and  how  did  they  know  but  that  this 
very  circumstance  might,  in  some  way  or  other,  be 
made  a  cause  of  persecution  against  them.  After  all 
aspecu  of  the  affair  had  been  viewed,  and  much 
counsel  taken  thereon,  Walter  Pixley  thought  it  best 
to  make  the  circnmstance  known  at  the  next  village  ; 
to  inquire  after  the  woman,  who  no  doubt  had  been 


demand  fpr  the  liberation  of  her  friends  the  Quakers, 
his  violent  temper  broke  forth.  Martha  grew  half 
terrified  at  his  harshness  But  still  she  pleaded, 
although  to  no  purpose,  and  she  rushed  from  his 
presence  in  indignation  and  dismay.  What  was  to 
be  done — she  ordered  her  old  attendant  to  saddle  the 
horses,  and  monnting  one,  and  bidding  him  follow  on 
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the  other,  she  set  off  to  the  county  town.  There  she 
found  great  numbers  of  Friends  surrounding  the  prison 
with  baskets  of  provisions,  bedding,  warm  clothing, 
and  fuel,  begging  for  admittance  to  their  perishing 
brethren.  Little  children,  too,  were  there,  weeping 
for  their  imprisoned  parents,  and  offering  their  little 
all  to  the  gaoler,  so  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
share  their  captivity.  From  them  she  heard  that 
William  Penn,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  new 
settlement  in  America,  was  now  in  London.  She 
instantly  determined  upon  her  further  plan  of  conduct. 
She  knew  his  influence  with  the  king,  who,  when 
Duke  of  York,  had  been  the  means  of  his  father, 
Charles  1 1.,  bestowing  on  him  that  tract  of  land  called 
Pennsylvania.  To  him,  therefore,  she  resolved  to  go, 
and  pray  him  to  represent  to  the  king  the  deplorable 
siiftVring  of  his  friends  in  the  country. 

When  her  old  attendant  heard  of  her  meditated 
journey,  he  looked  upon  her  a.s  almost  insane — the 
project  was  appalling.  It  would  require  many  days 
to  reach  London,  and  who  must  take  charge  of  the 
farmwn  his  absence,  seeing  his  worthy  master  was  in 
prison  1  And  then,  too,  though  he  had  been  willing 
to  attend  her  as  far  as  the  next  town,  would  st  be  | 
right  for  a  young  maiden  and  an  old  man  to  endanger  ^ 
their^lives  by  so  long  and  strange  a  journey  T  Martha  ‘ 
was  unintluenced  by  hi.s  reasoning,  nor  was  she  to  be  i 
daunted  by  his  fears ;  “  and  if,”  she  said,  “  he  would  ' 
not  accompany  her,  she  would  go  alone  bidding 
him,  thervfore,  to  have  her  horse  saddled  by  break  of 
day,  she  retired  to  her  own  apartment,  to  prepare  fur 
the  journey.  1 

In  the  morning  she  found  not  only  her  horse  pre-  i 
pared,  but  the  old  man  and  his  also.  Martha  had  | 
ventured  to  make  use  of  the  store  in  Walter  Pixlejf’s 
coffer  on  this  occasion,  for  she  considered  the  lives 
of  her  friends  were  at  stake  ;  she  therefore  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  supplied  with  money  for  her  wants. 

Day  after  day,  from  town  to  town,  did  she  and  her 
attendant  journey  onward.  They  held  no  converse 
with  travellers  on  the  road,  nor  did  they  make  the 
object  of  their  journey  known  to  any  one. 

When  she  arrived  in  London,  she  went  straight  to 
the  house  where  William  Penn  had  his  temporary 
residence  ;  and  without  introduction,  apology,  or  cir¬ 
cumlocution,  laid  before  that  great  and  good  man  the 
sad  condition  of  her  suffering  friends.  She  then  made 
him  acquainted  with  her  own  private  history,  her 
obligations  to  the  family  of  the  worthy  Walter  Pixley, 
and  the  anxiety  she  now  felt  for  the  life  of  her,  who 
had  been  as  a  mother  unto  her. 

William  Penn  heard  her  with  evident  emotion, 
and  promised  to  do  all  that  lay  an  his  power  for  her 
benefactors ;  though  he  assured  her  she  had  over¬ 
rated  his  influence  with  the  king.  He  then  desired 
.Martha  to  take  up  her  abede  under  his  roof ;  and  bid-  I 
ding  an  attendant  to  call  in  his  mistress,  gave  her 
into  the  hands  of  his  fair  and  gentle  wife,  briefly  re¬ 
lating  to  her  upon  what  errand  the  young  maiden  had 
come.  i 

When  Martha  found  her  mission  thus  far  happily 
accomplished,  and  the  door  shut  upon  herself  and  her 
kind  hostess,  the  unrestrained  energy  of  her  spirit  for 
a  moment  relaxed,  and  she  wept  like  a  feeble  child 
Her  kind  hostess  understood  her  feelings;  and,  en¬ 
couraging  her  to  open  her  heart,  poured  into  it  the 
oil  and  wine  of  consolation  and  sympathy,  so  that 
she  arose  strengthened,  and  like  another  creature. 

The  next  day  William  Penn  requested  an  audience  j 
of  the  king,  and  so  wrought  upon  him  by  the  story  | 
of  the  heroic  young  creature  uuder  his  roof,  and  the  i 
sufferings  of  her  friends,  that  he  desired  she  might  be  j 
brought  before  him,  and  receive  from  his  hands  the 
order  for  their  enlargement.  i 

Martha  was  accordingly  arrayed  in  the  best  gar-  I 
ments  her  scanty  wardrobe  permitted,  by  the  elegant  ; 
and  gentle  hands  of  Guilihelma  Penn,  who  surveyed 
with  admiration  her  beautiful  face  and  figure,  and 
blessed  her,  as  a  mother  might  bless  her  beloved 
daughter. 

Leaning  upon  the  arm  of  her  protector,  she  was 
conducted  through  a  great  chamber  of  lords  and  la-  i 
dies  assembled  for  the  occasion,  into  the  presence  of  i 
\ii8  Majesty.  Martha’s  heart  beat  violently,  as  her  ' 
b^mpanion,  drawing  her  arm  from  his,  presented  her 
to  her  sovereign,  who  graciously  bade  her  speak 
het  wishes  without  fear.  Reassured  by  the  kindness 
oV  the  king’s  manner,  and  almost  forgetting  the  pre-  , 
seace  :n  which  she  stood,  from  what  seemed  to  her 
the  grenter  importance  of  her  errand,  she  made  her 
petition  gracefully  and  well.  She  related  all  she  had 
told  William  Penn,  of  the  .great  kindness  of  the  Pix- 
leys  to  het  and  her  otherwise  desolate  condition ; 
she  told  of  ‘heir  domestic  virtues,  of  their  piety  and 
their  firm  loyUty  ;  and,  lastly,  of  their  wretched  con¬ 
ation  in  the  j«U,  with  that  of  many  others,  nnd  of  i 


the  cruelty  of  the  justice  and  jailer  ;  and  then,  almost 
unconsciously  falling  upon  her  knees,  she  prayed  so 
eloquently  that  they  might  be  released,  that  the  king 
turned  aside  to  wipe  away  a  tear  before  he  put  forth 
his  hand  to  raise  her. 

Her  petition  was  granted.  The  king  himself  gave 
into  her  hand  the  order  for  their  enlargement;  and 
then,  praying  God  might  bless  her,  and  taking  very 
kindly  leave  of  William  Penn,  he  passed  out  of  the 
presence  chamber. 

Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  sending  down  by  ex¬ 
press  the  order  for  the  Friends’  enlargement;  and  a.s 
rest  was  absolutely  needful  for  Martha  after  these 
extraordinary  exertions,  he  detained  her  a  few  days 
under  his  roof,  and  then  conveyed  her  himself,  iti 
his  own  comfortable  carriage,  to  the  hoii.se  of  her 
friends.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  which 
her  return  afforded,  and  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
crea-sed  by  the  pre.M*iice  of  William  Penn 

The  troubles  and  persecutions  of  the  Pixleys  here 
ended,  lor  they  went  over  to  Pennsylvania  with  its 
distinguished  founder,  on  his  return,  and  became 
noted  among  the  most  worthy  of  the  settlers  there 


) 
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THE  ORPHAN  GIRL.  ’ 


I  H  WE  no  mother  ' — for  she  died 
When  I  was  very  young  ; 

Hut  her  memory  still,  around  my  heart. 

Like  morning  mists  has  hung 

They  tell  me  of  an  angel  form  , 

That  watched  me  while  1  slept. 

And  of  a  soft  and  gentle  hand 
That  wiped  the  tears  I  wept. 

And  that  same  hand  that  held  my  own 
When  I  began  te  walk. 

And  the  joy  that  sparkled  in  her  eyes 
When  first  1  tried  to  talk — 

For  they  say  the  mother’s  heart  is  pleased 
When  infant  charms  expand —  ! 

I  wonder  if  she  thinks  of  me  J 

In  that  bright,  happy  land  : 

For  I  know  she  is  in  heaven  now —  | 

That  holy  place  of  rest — 

For  she  was  always  good  to  me. 

And  the  good  alone  are  blest. 

1  remember,  too,  when  I  was  ill. 

She  kissed  my  burning  brow  ; 

And  the  tear  that  fell  upon  my  cheek — 

1  think  I  feel  it  now. 

And  I  have  still  some  little  books 
She  learned  me  how  to  spell ; 

And  the  chiding,  or  the  kiss  she  gave, 

I  stiff  remember  well  | 

And  then  she  used  to  kneel  with  me, 

And  teach  m«  how  to  pray. 

And  raise  my  little  hands  to  heaven. 

And  tell  me  what  to  say. 

O  mother  mother  ?  in  my  heart 
Thy  image  still  shall  be. 

And  I  will  hope  in  heaven  at  last 
That  I  may  meet  with  thee. 

The  spirit  of  Liberty. — Soon  after  the  close  «f 
the  war,  a  boy  was  offering  some  caged  birds  for  sale 
in  a  market  town,  when  a  sailor  came  up  and  inquired 
the  price  of  them.  “  Sixpence  a  piece,”  repLed  the 
boy.  ”  I  did  not  ask  how  much  a  piece,  but  how 
much  for  the  lot  1  ”  The  boy,  after  some  calculation, 
answered  **  six  shillings  and  sixpence.”  The  sailor 
instantly  handed  him  the  money,  and  opening  the 
cage  door  permitted  the  birds  to  escape.  The  boy  in 
astonishment  cried  o\jt,  **  what  are  you  doing  1  you 
will  lose  your  birds.”  “  Very  well,”  said  the  sailor, 

**  I  have  been  shut  up  three  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  i 
and  I  am  resolved  never  to  see  anything  confined  in  ; 
prison  that  I  can  make  free.”  i 


An  English  wag  thus  describes  the  Seasons.  Au¬ 
tumn — Wheezy,  sneezy,  freezy.  Winter — Slippy, 
drippy,  nippy.  Spring — Showery,  flowery,  bowery. 
Summer— Croppy,  hoppy,  poppy. 

Arothcr  Zera  Colbcrn. — It  is  stated  that  there 
is  at  present  attached  to  the  ordnance  survey  in  Ire¬ 
land,  a  boy  named  Alexander  Gwin,  eight  years  of  | 
age,  whese  natural  powers  of  calculation  leave  the 
greatest  arithmeticians  in  the  back  ground  He  can, 
in  less  than  a  minute,  make  a  return  of  any  quantity 
of  land,  by  giving  him  the  surveyor’s  chained  dis¬ 
tance,  which  the  most  practiced  grithraeticians  would 
take  an  hour  to  complete. 


THE  BURYING  BEETLE 

A  foreign  naturalist  gives  h  verv  interr--;  ng  «, 
count  of  the  industry  of  this  iiis-ct  Me  h.id  oil.  u 
remarked  that  dead  moles,  when  hud  upon  i'- - 
ground,  especially  upon  loose  earth,  were  sure  r  ■  di< 
appear  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  da>->  etien  in 
twelve  hours  To  ascertain  the  cause,  he  p..u  ed  .s 
mole  upon  one  o(  the  beds  of  his  garden  It  li.td 
disappeared  on  the  third  iiiorning  ;  and  on  d  ctmi' 
where  it  had  been  laid,  Ke  found  it  buried  to  the 
depth  of  three  inches,  and  under  it  tour  beetle,^ 
which  seemed  to  have  been  the  agents  in  this  .-ungs 
lar  banal.  Not  perceiving  anything  partirular  in  the 
mole,  he  buried  it  again  ;  and  on  e.xRminingil  at  Mo- 
end  of  SIX  days,  he  found  it  swarming  with  maggot-, 
apparently  the  issue  of  the  beetles,  which  .Mr  i’  - 
ditsch  DOW  naturally  concluded  had  l>iiri*d  the  i-.i.'- 
case  for  the  food  of  their  young  To  determine  tiu -e 
points  more  clearly,  he  put  foar  of  these  insects  into 
a  xlsss  vessel,  half  filled  with  earth  and  properly  - 
cured,  and  upon  the  surfas^  i-f  the  earth,  two  (ro;;- 
In  less  than  twelve  hours  one  ol  the  frogs  was  burn  d 
by  two  of  ths  beetles;  the  other  two  ran  about  the 
whole  day,  as  if  busied  in  measnrini;  the  size  of  tha 
remaining  frog,  which  on  the  third  day  n  ns  als4)  found 
buried  He  then  introduced  a  dead  linnet  A  pair 
of  beetles  were  soon  engaged  upon  the  b  rd  Tliev 
began  their  operations  by  pushing  out  the  e,u"i  Iroin 
under  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a  hole  for  it.s  rerej,i|,,||  ; 
and  it  wa.s  curious  to  see  the  eflorts  whu  h  nie  b>  e 
ties  made,  by  dragging  at  the  feathers  ol  ilo-  b.rd 
from  below,  to  pull  it  into  its  grave  Tim  male  hav¬ 
ing  driven  the  female  away,  continued  ilo  v,.rk 
alone  for  five  hours.  He  lilted  up  the  bird,  .  hangf  d 
it.s  place,  turned  it  and  arranged  it  m  the  grave,  and 
from  time  to  time  came  out  of  the  hole,  mounfed 
npon  It,  and  trode  it  under  foot,  and  then  retired  be. 
low  and  pulled  it  down  At  length,  app.irentlv  wea 
ried  with  this  uninterrupted  labor,  it  came  torih  and 
leaned  its  head  upon  the  earth  beside  the  hinl,  with¬ 
out  the  smallest  motion,  as  if  to  rest  itselt,  tor  a  tiill 
hour,  when  it  again  crept  under  the  earth  The 
next  day,  in  the  morning,  the  bird  was  an  inch  and 
a  half  under  ground,  and  the  trench  remained  open 
the  whole  day,  the  corpse  seeming  as  if  laid  out  upon 
a  bi«r,  surrounded  with  a  rampart  of  mould 

In  the  evening  it  hud  sunk  half  an  inch  lower,  and 
in  another  day  the  w  ork  wa.s  completed,  and  the  lura 
covered.  M  (ilsditsch  continuvd  to  add  other  small 
dead  animals,  which  were  all  sooner  or  later  buried  , 
and  the  result  of  his  experiment  was,  that  in  fifty 
days  four  beetles  had  interred,  in  the  very  small 
space  of  earth  allotted  to  them,  twelve  carcasse  s  , 
vu  ,  four  frogs,  three  small  bird*,  two  fishes,  one 
mole  and  two  grasshoppers,  besides  the  vntraila  ol  a 
fish,  and  two  morsels  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox  In  an 
other  experiment,  a  single  beetle  buried  a  mole  t<>riy 
times  Its  owB  bulk  and  weight  in  two  davs 

(’iRCCMiTAsi'E — A  late  London  paper 
mentions  the  case  of  Mr  John  Bridges,  a  lohcitor. 
living  at  Islington,  who,  when  a  boy  often  years  old, 
accidentally  swallowed  a  needle,  more  than 
years  ago,  which  needle  made  its  appearance  a  littie 
above  the  ankle  a  short  time  since  Vye  have  before 
heard  of  such  appearances  of  sharp  bojhes  which  had 
been  swallowed.  .Medical  men  explam  the  fact.  >>y 
the  sharp  instrament  being  pushed  forward  gradually 
bv  the  muscular  mofion  of  the  system  t  and  no  evil 
eftects  follow,  because  the  very  slww  motion  pro¬ 
duces  no  sensible  effect,  and  allows  the  penetrated 
part  to  heal  behind  it  as  it  proceeds 

IjimscT. — Smellie  mentions  a  cat,  which,  bemg 
confined  in  a  room,  in  order  to  get  out  and  meet  its 
mate  of  the  other  sex,  learnt  of  itself  to  open  the 
[  latch  of  a  door;  and  I  knew  a  pony  in  the  stabl* 
here,  that  used  both  to  open  the  latch  of  the  stable, 

^  and  raise  the  lid  of  the  cora  chest — things  which 
must  have  been  learnt  by  himself,  from  his  own  ob 
servation,  for  no  one  is  likely  to  have  taught  them  to 
him.  Nay,  it  was  oaly  ihe  other  day  that  1  observed 
one  of  the  horses  taken  in  here  to  grass,  in  a  field 
through  which  the  avenue  runs,  open  one  of  the 
wickets  by  pressing  down  ths  upright  bar  of  the 
latch,  and  open  it  exactly  as  you  or  I  do. — [Lord 
Brougham _ 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Professor  Humphrey,  ol 
Amherst  CoUsge.  One  morning  betsrs  recitation, 
some  of  the  students  fastened  a  live  goose  on  the 
president’s  ehair :  when  be  entered  the  room  and 
discovered  the  new  occupant  of  his  seat,  he  tamed 
upon  his  heel  and  coolly  observed  ;  ”  Gentlemen,  I 
perceive  you  have  a  competent  instructor,  and  I  will 
therefore  leave  you  lo  your  •ludiea.” 


WINTER’S  ANSWER  TO  SUMMER. 

WAITTE^V  AT  THE  IVOETH  POLE. 


¥ 


I^TDEED,  Madam  Summer,  your  impertinence  to 
your  seniors  and  superiors  is  sufficiently  ridiculous. 
Like  many  other  gaudy  and  thoughtless  coquettes, 
you  abuse  those  on  whose  prudence  and  generosity 
you  live.  Because  your  sunny  tresses  arc  loaded  with 
flowers,  interspersed  with  the  radiant  plumage  of  your 
boasted  songsters,  and  your  green  robe,  bordered 
with  the  lines  of  silver  and  the  many  colored  shells, 
which  Neptune  lays  at  your  feet,  you  imagine,  for¬ 
sooth,  that  whoever  is  less  brilliantly  dressed  than 
yourself,  is  a  w’orthless  object ;  but  let  me  whisper  in 
your  ear,  my  giddy  cousin,  that  usefulness  is  dignity, 
and  needs  no  trappings  to  make  it  so.  Alas !  many 
a  fair  brow,  decorated  with  beautiful  flowers  on  the 
exterior,  cannot  boast  one  bud  of  fancy,  one  stem  of 
knowledge  within.  For  myself,  1  love  uniform  sim¬ 
plicity  of  attire.  A  robe,  stainless  as  the  drifted  snow, 
and  a  few  simple  evergreens  in  my  hair,  is  much  more 
to  my  taste  than  your  rainbow  garments,  and  flaunt¬ 
ing  bouquets.  True,  now  and  then,  when  I  gite  a 
great  route  at  my  castle,  and  invite  all  the  winds  and 
Storms  to  join  in  my  festal  dance,  I  gather  a  few  of 
the  diamonds  which  frost  has  left  upon  brake,  and 
bush,  and  precipice,  and  carelessly  entwine  them 
with  the  mountain  fir  that  rests  upon  my  brow. 

!  With  regard  to  this  same  castle  of  mine,  I  can  tell 
:  stories  that  have  quite  as  lofty  a  sound  as  your  elo- 
I  quent  description  of  an  equinoctial  palace.  What 
I  think  you  oi  pillars  and  vaulted  arches,  bright  and 
I  transparent  as  Peruyian 'diamonds  1  What  think  yon 
of  floors,  all  one  solid  mass  of  shining  chrystal  I 
j  What  Would  you  say  to  hear  of  lucid  walls,  reflecting 
I  thejight  with  ten  times  more  brilliancy  than  the  pol- 
'  ished  partitions  of  the  famous  tyrant  Dornitian 
i  Yet  all  these,  and  more  than  these,  did  the  celebrated 
Empress  Katherine  erect  for  my  reception.  Could 
you  have  seen  it,  you  would  have  acknowledged  that 
earth  contained  nothing  more  magnificent ;  but  the 
beautiful  materials,  clear  as  rock  chry.‘<tal8,  brilliant 
as  the  diamond,  and  changing  as  the  opal,  can  never 
be  seen  by  you.  My  followers  dislike  you  so  much, 
that  they  swoon  even  at  the  approach  of  your  hot 
breath,  aud  their  jewels  are  soon  soiled  and  dimmed 
of  their  lustre.  However,  after  having  read  this  ac¬ 
count  of  what  you  can  never  see,  I  hope  you  will 
learn  to  be  a  little  more  modest,  and  not  consider 
yourself  sole  queen  of  whatsoever  is  fair  in  this  lovely 
w’orld. 

When  you  talked  of  your  bower  of  roses  at  Hin- 
dostan,  why  did  you  not  mention  the  vipers  and  poi¬ 
sonous  insects  that  nestle  there  1  Why  did  you  not 
tell  how  majestically  the  crocodile  rears  his  head, 
amid  the  stately  troops  of  swans,  on  the  waters  of 
the  Ganges  1  And  why,  in  Mexico,  your  own  sunny, 
favored  land,  did  you  forget  to  caution  the  ignorant 
traveller,  lest  his  unwary  foot  should  startle  the  slip¬ 
pery  snake  1  Why  do  yon  not  tell  the  strangers  to 
beware  of  gathering  your  golden  fruit,  lest  the  giant 
anaconda  should  dart  upon  him  from  some  neighbor¬ 
ing  tree,  and  crush  him  in  his  terrible  death  fold  I 
Do  the  spicy  winds  of  Arabia,  never  carry  pestilence 
on  their  wings  1  and  do  they  never  arouse  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  sand,  to  bury  whole  caravans  in  its  fury  1  In 
a  word,  can  you  deny  that  in  all  your  boasted  tropi¬ 
cal  regions,  the  air  is  so  filled  with  musquitoes,  that 
your  subjects  can  feel  themselves  breathe  I  Be  more 
modest  in  future.  Cousin  Summer,  you  have  too  many 
disagreeable  traits  in  your  own  character,  to  be  so 
free  in  your  ridicule  of  others.  Besides,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  you,  that  much  of  what  you  have  just  reason  to 
boast,  is  obtained  entirely  by  my  prudent  care,  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  agent  by  that  Divine  Wisdom,  which 
governs  and  regulates  us  all.  Did  I  not  spread  my 
fleecy  mantle  over  the  ground,  where  would  be  your 
fruit  and  flowers  f  Much  as  you  despise  me,  should 
I  neglect  the  part  assigned  me.  Spring  would  never 
trip  over  the  green  meadows  to  meet  you,  with  her 
garland  of  cowslips  and  wild  anemonies ;  and  Au¬ 
tumn  would  never  come  to  veil  your  fading  beauty, 
with  his  sober,  heavy  drapery. 

As  for  popularity,  I  suspect  I  can  boast  of  as  many 
admirers  as  you.  You  ask,  who  comes  forth  to  wel¬ 
come  me  1  The-student  blesses  the  time  when  he  is 
released  from  all  the  languor  and  listlessness  which 
you  impose  upon  him,  and  gives  me  a  hearty  recep¬ 
tion  for  the  sake  of  fancy  and  heaven-born  science, 
who  during  the  long,  cold  winter  evenings,  stay  tc> 
warm  themselvts  by  his  college  fir*;  the  statesman 
and  the  man  of  business  welcome  my  season^  of  re¬ 
laxation  and  repose  ;  and  their  wives  and  children 

*  The  emperor  bad  his  walla  peliahed  like  a  Io<kiog-glass, 
that  be  ought  see  every  one.  on  all  si4es,  thc^niest  they 
entered.  8o  afraid  was  the  tyrant  of  being  niwoered. 


HEAVING  THE  LEAD 

T  he  picture  above  represents  h  sailor  “  heaving  the 
lead.”  The  term  ‘‘  heaving  the  lead  ”  means  throw¬ 
ing  a  line,  with  a  weight  of  lead  fa.stencd  to  it,  into 
the  sea,  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  water.  The  line 
has  a  mark,  made  by  a  strip  of  red  flannel  tied  round 
It,  Ht  every  fathom’s  length  of  the  line — a  taihoui  is 
SIX  feet — and  according  to  the  number  of  marks  that 
go  under  water,  the  sailor  cries  out,  “  by  the  mark 
four,”  which  means  that  there  is  a  depth  of  twenty- 
four  feet  of  water  ;  ”  by  the  mark  six,”  that  is  thirtv- 
8IX  feet  of  water,  or  ‘‘a  quarter  less  seven,’’  which 


VIRTUE. 


•  Y  UIOROE  MERBEm. 


Sweet  day'  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 

The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-night ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

fciweet  rose  '  w  hose  hue,  angry  and  brave, 

Buis  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 

Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave  : 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring  '  full  of  sweet  dgys  and  roses, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie — 

My  music  shows  you  have  your  closes. 

And  all  must  die 

Only  a  aweet  and  virtuous  soul 
Like  seaaoued  timber  never  gives; 

But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  a  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

Choose  <^oon  Compakv. — Young  men  are  in  gen¬ 
eral  but  little  aware  how  much  their  reputation  is  af¬ 
fected  in  the  view  of  the  public,  by  the  company  they 
keep  The  character  of  their  assonatea  is  soon  re¬ 
garded  as  their  own  If  they  seek  the  society  of  the 
worthy,  it  elevates  them  in  the  public  estimation,  as 
It  18  an  evidence  that  they  respect  others  On  the 
contrary,  intimacy  with  persons  ol  bad  character  al¬ 
ways  sinks  a  young  man  in  the  eye  af  the  public. 

New  House  Shoe. — A  Frenchman,  resident  in  Po¬ 
land.  has  invented  a  new  method  of  shoeing  horses, 
for  which  the  Emperor  has  awarded  him  fifty  ihou- 
xand  roubles,  beside  an  exclusive  patent.  He  covers 
the  entire  hoof  with  iren,  and  the  base  of  his  shoe  or 
sandal  is  perfectly  amooth.  It  requires  neither  nail 
nor  screw,  it  eatremeljr  cheap,  and  very  light. 


means  a  quarter  of  a  fathom  less  than  seven  fathoms, 
or,  forty  feet  and  half  a  foot.  By  this  means  the 
pilot  is  w  arned  of  danger.  When  the  lead  can  touch 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  the  ship  is  called  in  soundings 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  “  lead  ”  there  is  a  hollow, 
w  hich  is  filled  with  grease,  to  which  the  soil,  be  it 
sand  or  mud,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  sticks  fast,  and 
the  pilot  knows  by  it  whether  the  anchorage  be  safe 
or  not.  Many  and  many  a  fine  ship,  laden  with  the 
fortunes  of  many,  bringing  home  gentle  creatures, 
and  hardy  men  to  expectant,  fond,  and  anxious 
friends,  have  been  saved  from  shipwrecks  and  com¬ 
plete  destruction  on  the  coral  or  sand  bank,  by  sim¬ 
ply  “  heaving  the  lead.” 


A  WEASEL  STORY.  • 

The  l.,owell  Courier  tells  a  singular  story  of  a 
weasel  Two  gentlemen,  it  appears,  were  passing 
near  the  cemetery  at  Lowell,  when  they  observed  a 
weasel  and  a  rabbit,  whose  singular  movements  at- 
tracteil  their  attention.  They  were  eyiing  each  other 
intently,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  observer.  The 
weasel  WHS  evidently  aiming  to  drive  the  rabbit  into 
the  wall  that  he  might  entrap  him.  The  rabbit,  not 
liking  the  appearance  of  things,  seemed  inclined  to 
avonl  his  adversary  The  two  creatures  kept  their 
stations  for  some  time,  casting  horrible  glances  at  | 
each  other,  and  neither  being  willing  to  move,  lest  , 
the  other  should  gain  some  advantage.  The  ground  j 
was  covered  with  a  light  snow’,  which  was  several 
inches  deep  Suddenly  the  w’easel  disappeared — the 
observers  did  not  notice  the  direction  he  took.  The  ' 
rabbit,  perhaps  suspicious  still  of  the  movaments  of^ 
his  adversary,  and  not  knowing  in  what  direction  U) 
look  for  him,  and  fearing  that  h«  might  fall  into  his  | 
devourine  jaws,  kept  still  upon  the  spot.  In  a  few 
moments,  on  the  spot  where  the  rabbit  stood,  the  | 
weasel  and  rabbit  w’ere  seen  in  deadly  conflict.  The 
latter  became  the  victim.  The  observers  approached 
the  spot ;  the  rabbit  was  dead,  and  the  weasel  had 
taken  to  his  heels.  On  examination,  it  was  found 
that  the  weasel  had  entered  the  snow  at  the  place 
where  he  was  first  seen,  and  w’orked  his  way  be- 
beatli  It  and  come  out  again  exactly  under  the  nn-' 
wary  rabbit  By  this  running  course  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  capturing  him-  • 

Kf»  ects  or  .Ky  h^ERTH»jr.\«E — It  is  a  remarkable 
cirriiinstance,  that  since  the  gnat  earthquake  of' 
16S7,  no  wheat  will  grow  on  the  coast  ef  Peru.  In 
some  places,  indeed,  a  little  is  raised,  but  very  un¬ 
productive  Rice,  on  the  contrary,  yields  a  great 
return  Before  the  earthquake,  one  grain  of  wheat  ' 
yielded  2<X>.  ^ 
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doubly  bless  me,  for  giving  them,  daily,  three  de¬ 
lightful  hours  of  a  husband’s  kindness,  and  a  fathe..  s 
love.  ' 

Last  of  all,  the  gay,  fluttering  band  of  fashion,  wel¬ 
come  me  with  light,  and  mirth,  and  dance,  and  song. 
Look  in  at  my  cheerful  apartmenU  in  the  city. 
Would  you  know  them  from  your  own  flowery  halls  1 
Can  you  often  boast  such  a  glittering  throng  1  No  ; 
the  ringlets  ou  beautiful  heads,  toss  to  the  light  muuc 
of  the  violin,  and  fantastic  drapery  floats  in  mazy  cir¬ 
clet,  only  at  my  summons  You  will  say  that  to  cul¬ 
tivate  your  gardens  and  flelds,  to  nurse  the  timid  snow 
drop,  and  watch  the  opening  rose  bud,  is  far  more 
rational  employment.  I  am  candid  ;  and  will  there¬ 
fore  allow*  that  the  multitude  who  seek  for  pleasure, 
at  balls  and  theatres, do  not  find  happiness  there;  but 
fashion  is  fashion,  whether  in  Summer  or  VV’inter. 
In  all  seasons  she  is  the  same  restless  and  unsatisfied 
thing ;  and  I  mention  her  as  my  peculiar  votary,  only 
to  prove  to  you  that  I  can  boast  of  beings  stately  as 
the  Swan,  gorgeous  as  the  Humming-Bird,  fleet  as  the 
Gaxelle,  and  as  rich  in  melody  as  the  Persian  Bulbul. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  I  am  greatly  superior 
to  you.  I  am  fit  for  quiet  contemplation,  deep  thought, 
and  mighty  deeds;  while  you,  weak,  languid,  and  fe¬ 
verish,  waste  one  **  half  the  precious  moments  of  too 
short  a  life,”  in  listless  indolence. 

Beside,  you  are  exposed  to  more  temptations  than  I 
am  It  is  not  well  to  be  always  surrounded  w’ith 
flowers,  and  tolireathe  nothing  but  perfume.  Storm 
and  cold  make  us  value  more  highly  the  bleraings 
within  our  own  doors,  and  lead  our  thoughts  to  that 
All-Wise  Being,  who  gives  to  us  the  sun,  the  rain, 
and  the  dew. 

To  those  who  have  minds  to  think,  and  hearts  to 
feel,  I  give  better  opportunities  than  yourself  for  quiet 
self-examination.  Alas  !  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
dazzles  and  blinds  the  eye  of  the  soul,  until  it  cannot 
discern  its  true  interests.  It  is  well  for  those  who 
have  been  mere  summer  insects,  flying  from  flower  to 
flower,  to  pause  in  the  deep  tranquillity  of  winter  se¬ 
clusion,  and  think,  humbly,  fearfully  think,  how  many 
opportunities  of  doing  good  they  have  neglected — how 
many  wrong  feelings  they  have  indulged — how  often 
false  shame  has  prevented  them  from  defending  hea¬ 
venly  truth  against  the  attacks  of  the  profane  and  the 
thoughtless ;  and  finally  how  much  their  own  good 
affections  have  been  weakened  by  the  snares  and  pol¬ 
lutions  of  a  fascinating  world. 

All  this  is  the  business  of  Winter;  and,  allow  me 
to  tell  you,  dear  Summer,  that,  beautiful  as  you  are, 
and  loaded  with  blessings  for  the  family  of  man,  you 
will  do  him  but  little  service,  if  you  do  not  lead  his 
grateful  thoughts  to  that  Ciod  who  created  “  Summer 
and  Winter,  Seed-time  and  Harvest.”  Farewell. 

Simed  and  sealed  in  niy  Arctic  Palace,  and  forwarded  by  the 

Northern  Breeze.  •  WINTKB. 

BiAunruL  Experiment. — The  following  beauti¬ 
ful  chemical  experiment  may  easily  be  performed  by 
a  lady,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  circle  of  her 
tea  party.  Take  two  or  three  blades  of  red  cabbage, 
cut  or  tear  them  into  small  bits,  put  them  into  a  basin, 
and  pour  a  pint  of  boiling  water  on  them  ;  let  it  stand 
an  hour,  and  then  decant  the  liquid  into  a  glass  bottle: 
it  will  be  of  a  fine  violet  blue  color.  Then  take  four 
wine  glasses — into  one  put  two  or  three  drops  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  or  five  or  six  drops  of  strong  vinegar ; 
into  another  put  five  or  six  drops  of  the  solution  of 
alum  ;  into  the  third  put  a  few  drops  of  the  solution 
of  soda,  and  let  the  fourth  glass  remain  empty.  Fill 
the  glasses  from  the  bottle,  and  the  liquid  poured 
into  the  glass  containing  the  acid  will  quickly  change 
color,  a^d  become  a  beautiful  red,  that  into  the  glass 
containing  the  soda,  a  fine  green,  and  that  containing 
the  alum  a  fine  purple,  while  that  poured  into  the 
empty  one  will,  of  conrss,  remain  unchanged.  By 
adding  a  little  vinegar  to  the  green,  it  will  immedi¬ 
ately  change  to  red  ;  and  by  a  little  of  the  solution  of 
soda  to  the  red,  it  will  assume  a  fine  green  :  thus 
showing  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalis  on  vegetable 
blues. 

Relics  of  the  Red  Men. — The  whole  number 
of  Indian  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  45.  The 
number  in  these  tribes  is  236,799.  In  various  para 
of  the  United  States  there  are  9  tribes,  from  whom 
79,448  have  been  removed  to  the  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  62,013  still  remain  east.  There  are  also 
6  tribes  remaining  east,  from  whom  none  have  as  yet 
been  removed.  The  entire  number  of  red  men  east 
and  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  estimated  at  394,585. 

OO*  Every  man  of  intelligence  and  common  sense 
is  a  subscriber  to  a  newspaper,  and  if  he  is  h''ne8t 
he  pays  his  subscription  punctually,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 
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GRANDFATHER  FEUX  TO  HIS  YOUNG  READERS. 

Mr  Dcas  Yorno  Fsicnoi : 

It  is  just  one  week  since  I  first  addreiwed  you 
A  week  is  but  a  short  period  of  time  ;  but,  while  it  u  , 
conducting  you  on  the  path  to  prosperity  and  bappi- 1 
ness,  while  it  is  filling  your  minds  with  pleasant  ob-  , 
jecU,  which,  when  you  grow  older,  will  be  delightful 
to  remember,  it  is  bringing  me  nearer  and  nearer  to  i 
the  grave.  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  feelings  of  re¬ 
pining  or  regret,  for  1  have  the  humble  hope  that  , 
though  my  life  has  not  been  altogllier  blameless,  yet  ' 
as  1  have  always  endeavored  to  make  myself  useful 
to  ray  fellow  men,  have  never  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
sorrows  of  the  unfortunate,  but  have  always  tried  to 
act  up  to  that  divine  precept,  **  do  unto  others  as  you 
would  they  sho.uld  do  unto  you,”  1  have  hope  that  I 
may  meet  my  end  without  fear,  trusting  to  the  mercy 
of  that  all-ruling  and  beneficent  Providence,  whose 
light  has  ever  been  my  guide. 

It  is  not,  however,  of  myself  that  I  am  going  to 
speak,  though  old  men  are  fond  of  'talking  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  of  what  they  have  done  and  seen,  but  of 
the  many  imponant  evena  which  have  happened 
years  and  years  ago.  There  is  scarcely  a  day  in  the 
year  which  has  not  witnessed  some  eventful  deed,  or 
the  birth  of  some  eminent  man  er  wonderful  genius, 
and,  as  such  things  are  both  pleasant  and  useful  to 
know,  I  shall  every  week,  if  I  am  spared,  relate 
some  of  them  to  you.  I  will  begin  now. 

January  1,  1448 — Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  born. 
He  w’as  of  a  wealthy  mdiftantile  family,  and  was  the 
founder  of  the  L^cal  race  of  Tuscany  in  Italy.  He 
was  a  most  liberal  patron  of  the  ara,  and  possessed  a 
fine  poetical  faculty. 

Jan.  1,  1730 — Edmund  Burks,  in  Ireland.  His 
powers  as  an  Orator  were  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
forcible  description.  He  was  also  a  writer  of  great 
eloquence,  as  profound  as  he  was  universal.  The 
most  popular  of  his  works  is  that  entitled  “An  Essay 
on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.” 

Jan.  2,  1727— General  Wolfe,  at  Westerham,  in 
Kent,  Eng.; a  celebrated  general,  a  brave  soldier,  and  a 
good  man  ;  and,  though  an  enemy,  entitled  to  our  re¬ 
spect.  His  death  gave  rise  to  Benjamin  West’s  cele¬ 
brated  picture.  George  the  Second,  upon  being  told 
that  Wolfe  was  a  mad-man,  exclaimed,  **  I  wish  he 
would  bite  all  my  other  generals.” 

Jan.  3,  107  years  before  Christ — Cicero,  the  great 
Roman  pleader,  the  lawyer  of  antiquity,  the  child 
of  the  old  age  of  Roman  virtue. 

Jan.  6 — Twelfth  Day,  Old  Christmas  Day,  or  the 
Epiphany.  It  is  called  Twelfth  Day  because  of  lUso 
dating  from  Christmas  Day. 

Jan.  6, 1402 — Joan  of  Arc,  at  Domremi,  near  Yan- 
couleurs,  on  tha  borders  of  Lorraine  ;  called  the 
Maid  of  Orleans,  from  her  compelling  the  English  to 
raise*  the  seige  of  that  city — the  first  of  a  aeries  of  suc¬ 
cesses  originating  in  her  belief  that  she  held  a  divine 
mission,  and  ending  in  her  capture  by  the  enemy,  and 
her  pitiable  death  at  the  stake  for  a  witch.  Joan 
was  a  genuine  enthusiast,  of  a  noble  and  trusting  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  her  death  was  a  disgrace  to  both  parties — 
to  the  enemy  for  ia  revenge,  and  to  her  friends  for 
their  desertion  of  a  benefactress. 

Jan.  6,  1693 — at  Rome,  Metastasio,  tha  poet 
of  the  Italian  Serious  Opera ;  of  a  courtly  but  no  very 
great  genins ;  a  good  writer  for  music,  with  occa¬ 
sional  tenderness  and  pathos. 

Jan.  l—St.  DiatafTs  Day,  when  the  holidays  are 
supposed  to  be  over,  and  maids  in  old  time  resumed 


their  spinning.  But  eur  ancestors  went  to  work 
again  by  liberal  degrees: 

Partly  work  and  partly  play 
You  must  on  St.  Ifistafl'a  l>ay,” 
says  Herrick  in  one  of  his  poems. 


“  JOE  MILLER 


What  a  capital  time  that  fellow  la  having  1  Some¬ 
thing  extremely  funny  1  have  no  doubt  m  the  huge 
book  he  is  reading — a  book  nearly  as  big  as  himself. 
What  book  can  it  be  ?  Had  the  Youth’s  tlazette  been 
!  published  long  enough  to  make  so  generous  a  vol¬ 
ume,  1  should  say  it  was  that  decidedly.  But  now 
the  title  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  Maybe  it  ia 
‘‘Joe  Miller.”  ‘‘And  who  is  ‘Joe  Miller,’ Grand¬ 
father  Felix  I  ”  exclaimed  a  numlwr  ot  pleasant 
voices. 

‘‘Joe  Miller,”  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  tha 
name  of  the  reputed  author  of  all  the  old  jokes  and 
anecdotes  from  the  age  of  Alfred,  the  good  King  of 
England,  down  to  the  present  very  enlightened  era. 
When  any  person,  who  would  be  considered  very  fa¬ 
cetious,  attempts  in  company  to  palm  oflf  as  hie  own 
a  pun  ora  witticism  which  has  been  made  a  hundred 
times  before,  some  one  is  sure  to  exclaim,  ‘‘  That  is 
a  Joe  Miller,”  or  ‘‘  That  is  a  regular  Joe  ” — meaning 
thereby  that  the  saying  or  repartee  is  ancient,  having 
been  uttered  probably  on  similar  occasions  for  years 
and  years  before.  In  tha  foregoing  expressions,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  name  of  the  author  is  used 
for  the  production — that  the  joke  itself  is  called  ‘‘  a 
Joe  Miller,”  or  ‘‘  a  regular  Joe.”  This  will  serve  to 
explain  to  you  what  ia  intended  by  grown  persons 
when  they  use  the  phrases  I  have  quoted. 

It  IS  my  opinion  that  Joe  Miller  never  did  say  a 
hundredth  or  even  a  thousandth  part  of  the  good 
things  that  are  attributed  to  him  ;  for  if  he  did,  he 
most  have  lived  to  be  as  old  as  Methuaaleh,  and  have 
chattered  away  pretty  much  all  the  time.  No !  Jo¬ 
seph  has  been  compelled  to  “  father  ”  every  body’s 
jokes— till  his  name  has  become  a  synonym  for  every 
thing  that  ia  ludicrous.  , 

It  is  my  intention  to  print  many  a  pleasing  anec¬ 
dote  and  piece  of  wit  in  Every  Youth’s  Gazette  ;  but 
I  shall  take  precious  good  care  that  ndtae  of  them  are 
‘‘  Joe  Millers.” 

BLIND  BE(4GAB  AND  DOG. 

Nothing  is  more  affecting  than  the  attachment 
which  subsisa  between  the  poor  blind  beggar  and  his 
dog.  A  human  sympathy  seems  to  animate  the  dumb 
animal ;  and  his  constant  fidelity  is  a  virtue  which  it 
would  be  well  for  reosoinfig  beings  to  imitate.  Rea- 
tomng  do  I  say  t  Has  a  dog  no  reason  1  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  he  has.  is  not  kindnem  a  faculty 
of  the  mind  1  Is  not  the  capacity  of  guidance  an 
exercise  of  the  reason  7  To  these  questions,  I  think 
my  yonng  friends  will  answer  ‘‘  Yes.” 

In  cities,  I  have  seen  the  blind  led  about  by  little 
boys  and  girls ;  but  it  is  a  wearisome  task  for  them 
and  they  seem  to  suffer  sadly  from  their  confinement 
to  one  duty.  They  long  to  ran  about  and  play  with 
their  companions ;  free  to  go  hither  and  thither  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  whims  or  diapoaitisns.  They  may 
be  gfiectionnte  and  kind-heajted,  but  Uiey  are  full  of 
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the  bnoytnt  aplrit  of  yeuth,  which,  like  the  air  that 
ia  impriaoned  in  a  bottle  of  champagne,  longa  to 
buisrt  forth  into  aparkling  bunahine.  But  the  faithful 
little  doga,  who  wait  patiently  upon  the  blind,  leading 
them  along  the  way  a»  children  could,  feel  no  de«ire 
to  run  off  and  play.  Their  attachment  ia  auch  that 
their  greateat  pleaaure  conaiati  in  being  near  the 
form  they  love  and  the  hand  that  careabea  them. 

In  the  little  picture  below,  an  old  blind  beggar  ia 
aitling  down  aa  if  reeling  himaelf  by  the  way-aide. 
Hia  dog  18  standing  on  ita  hind  legs,  and  looking 
up  into  hia  face,  aa  if  asking  if  it  liea  in  Aw  power  to 
do  anything  to  please  or  aaaiat  ao  kind  hearted  a 
niaaler.  iJoubtleaa  the  old  beggar  haa  journeyed  I 
many  a  weary  mile,  until  he  haa  became  foet-aore. 
Hia  faithful  spaniel  haa  led  him  cautiously  along.  I 
hope  that,  when  they  shall  both  reaume  their  jour- 1 
ney,  they  will  not  have  far  to  go,  but  will  ebon  reach 
the  door  of  some  hoapitable  manaion,  where  they  will 
be  greeted  with  charity  and  generously  entertained. 
In  this  wish,  I  am  sure  that  all  my  gentle-hearted 
little  friends  will  cordially  join. 


THE  WASP. 

The  manners  of  the  wasp  are  truly  curious  ;  but 
we  are  not  about  to  enter  upon  a  particular  descrip¬ 
tion  of  them  It  is  one  quality  only  that  we  would 
at  present  mention— the  power  of  the  wasp  to  make 
paper.  The  substance  of  what  the  wasp's  nest  is 
made  is  actually  paper  ;  and  the  wasps  knew  how  to 
make  paper  long  before  man  did.  And  it  is  particu¬ 
larly  worth  notice,  that  at  this  very  time,  a  new 
method  of  making  paper  is  said  to  have  been  dis¬ 
covered — namely,  to  make  the  paste— or  pulp — for 
the  paper  with  tibrcs  of  rotten  wood.  A  French  gen¬ 
tleman,  Mr.  Brad,  says  he  was  determined  to  try 
whether  he  could  not  devote  to  some  useful  purpose, 
a  sabstance  which  seemed  so  useless.  He  took  a 
large  quantity  of  rotten  wood  and  removed  the  knots 
and  paru  from  it.  This  was  then  put  into  an  oil- 
mill,  and  ground  ;  it  was  watered,  and  afterward  put 
into  sacks  to  strain  off.  The  paste  thus  formed  was 
taken  to  a  paper  manufactory,  and  after  going  through 
the  usual  process,  five  hundred  sheets  of  grayish  pa¬ 
per  were  priuluced,  fit  to  be  written  on,  although  no 
glue  had  been  applied  to  it.  By  pasting  a  number  of 
sheets  together,  he  formed  a  paste  board  sufficiently 
solid  and  light  for  ordinary  uses.  The  wasp  is  a  pa¬ 
per  maker,  and  a  moot  perfect  and  intelligent  one. 
While  mankind  were  arriving  by  alow  degrees  at 
the  art  of  forming  this  valuable  substance,  the  wasp 
was  making  it  before  their  eyes,  by  very  much  the 
•MM  process  as  that  by  which  human  hands  now 


maanufacture  it  with  the  bent  aid  of  chemistry  and 
machinery.  While  some  nations  carved  their  records 
on  wood,  and  stone,  and  brass,  and  leaden  tablets, 
others  more  advanced,  wrote  with  a  pointed  instru¬ 
ment  upon  wax,  others  employed  the  inner  bark  of 
trees,  and  others  the  skins  of  animals  rudely  pre¬ 
pared,  the  wasp  was  manufacturing  a  firm  and  dura¬ 
ble  paper.  Even  when  the  papyrus,  the  flag  growing 
on  the  banka  of  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  was  by  a 
process  of  art  made  to  serve  for^iapsr,  the  wasp  was 
a  better  artiwn  than  the  Egyptians ;  for  the  early 
attempts  at  paper-making  were  so  rude  that  the  sub¬ 
stance  produced  was  almost  useless,  having  no  firm¬ 
ness  of  texture.  The  paper  of  the  papyrus  w’as 
formed  of  the  leaves  of  the  plant  dried,  pressed,  and 
polished.  The  wasp  alone  knew  how  to  reduce 
vegetable  fibres  to  a  pulp,  and  then  unite  them  by  a 
size  of  glue,  spreading  the  substance  into  a  smooth 
and  delicate  leaf.  This  is  exactly  the  process  of  pa¬ 
per  making.  It  would  seem  that  the  wasp  knows, 
as  the  modern  paper-makers  know,  that  the  fibres  of 
rags  are  not  the  only  materials  used  in  the  formation 
of  paper.  She  employs  other  vegetable  matters, 
making  them  into  a  proper  consistency  by  her  labo¬ 
rious  exertions.  In  some  respects  she  is  more  skilful 
than  even  our  paper-makers  ;  for  she  takes  care  to 
keep  the  fibres  of  sufficient  length,  by  which  she 
makes  her  paper  as  strong  as  she  requires.  Many 
manufacturers  of  the  present  day  cut  their  material 
into  small  bits,  and  thus  produce  a  rotten  article. 
One  great  distinction  between  good  and  bad  paper  is 
lU  toughness  ;  and  this  difference  is  produced  by  the 
fibre  being  long,  and  therefore  tough,  or  short,  and 
therefore  easily  pulled  to  pieces. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  instances,  my  dear  children, 
in  which  man  has  prided  himself  upon  an  original  in¬ 
vention,  when  in  reality  he  ^but  an  imitator  of  the 
humbler  creatures  of  creation.  Tlure  are  many 
strange  and  remarkable  things  to  be  Told  to  you,  by 
and  by,  about  the  manners,  habits,  and  forms  ol  so¬ 
ciety  which  belong  to  certain  animals,  birds  and  in¬ 
sects,  all  proving  how  wonderfully  God  has  arranged 
all  things  for  the  welfare  and  happinera  of  his 
creatures. 

NOW  I  AM  A  MAN. 

The  days  are  gone  when  1  could  roll 
My  hoop  along  the  street. 

And  with  a  laughing  jest  or  word 
Each  idle  passer  greet ; 

Where’er  1  go,  I  now  move  slow, 
la  early  years  I  ran  : 

Gb !  I  was  then  a  happy  child. 

But  now  I  am  a  man. 

1  used  to  whistle  as  I  went. 

Play  marbles  in  the  square. 

And  fly  my  kite  and  ply  my  top. 

My  coat  and  trowsers  tear  : 

I  whistle  ”  for  my  whistle  now, 

**  Fen  ”  marbles  is  the  plan  ; 

The  only  vsnt  on  which  I ’m  bent 
Is  money — I ’m  a  man. 

The  ladies  used  to  pet  me  once. 

And  praise  my  hair  and  eyes ; 

And  kissing  went  by  favor  then  ; 

I  was  a  “  little  prixe:  ”  ' 

When  e’er  I  come,  they  now  are  glum. 
Each  look  and  word  they  scan. 

And  call  me  “Sir,”  when  I  demur. 

And  tell  me— 1  'm  a  man. 

Oh  !  happy,  early  years,  when  love 
Was  on  the  lip  and  eye. 

And  lily  hands  waved  ^ter  me. 

And  glances  said  “  go^  bye  ;  ” 

When  there  was  music  in  my  hesrt. 

And  life  had  yet  no  plan  ; 

Oh !  I  was  then  a  happy  child — 

But  now  I  am  a  man. 

Experience  is  the  most  eloquent  of  preachers,  but 
he  seklom  finds  a  Urge  congrejpuioo. 


For  Every  Youth’s  Oszette. 

ANNE  BOLETN. 

Iw  reviewing  the  life  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  we  feel 
regret  that  a  king,  wielding  the  power  of  so  great  a 
nation,  should  so  blot  his  name  by  deeds  of  cruelty 
for  the  gratification  of  gross  and  selfish  passions. 

Ascending  the  throne  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen, 
energetic  and  firm,  the  people  looked  forward  to 
their  young  prince  with  bright  hopes,  having  a  high 
confic^ence  in  his  abilities ;  his  strength  of  mind  and 
intrepidity,  however,  were  in  after  years  fully  coun¬ 
terbalanced,  by  his  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  caprice  j 
caprice,  that  sacrificed  w’omen  who  were  an  ornament 
to  his  court,  to  misery  and  the  block.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  his  subjects  were  endeared  to  him,  and  though 
they  condemned  and  censured,  they  still  admired. 

Henry  was  handsome  in  person,  well  versed  in 
literature,  and  skilled  in  all  sports  common  to  the 
age.  He  was  married  at  an  early  age,  to  Catherine 
of  Arragon,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ;  the 
disparity  of  their  ages,  (she  being  six  years  his 
senior,)  and  the  widow  of  his  brother  Arthur,  prince 
of  Wales,  raised  objections  to  her  union  with  Henry  ; 
but  her  great  fondness  for  him,  together  with  the  in¬ 
fluence  sne  possessed  with  powefs  to  which,  she  was 
allied,  and  the  large  dowry  to  which  also  she  was 
entitled,  made  it  advantageous  for  him  to  marry  her 
The  strictness  of  her  deportment  raised  her  above 
suspicion,  and  in  her  love  for  him,  every  feeling  of 
her  soul  was  concentrated ;  love  pure  and  holy  was 
the  star  of  her  existence,  all  was  bright  under  its  in¬ 
fluence,  and  though  she  felt,  even  soon  after  their 
marriage,  that  indifference  was  superseding  love  in 
the  bosom  of  Henry,  she  still  clung  to  it  as  her  only 
solace,  and  grasped  it  closer  and  closer  as  she  saw  it 
vanishing. 

The  change'  in  Henry  was  apparent  to  all ;  he 
ceased  to  live  with  her  sometime  before  the  divorce, 
but  visited  her  frequently.  Perhaps  a  dormant  mo¬ 
tive  attracted  him. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  visits' that  *he  first  saw 
Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honor  to  the  Queen,  then 
young  and  beautiful,  and  of  high  nobility.  She  was 
carried  at  an  early  age  to  Paris,  where  she  was  edu¬ 
cated,  and  where  she  remained  in  the  service  sf 
Claude,  Queen  of  Francis  the  First,  until  her  return 
t«  England.  Her  great  accomplishments  and  natural 
vivacity,  her  modesty,  grace  %nd  ingenuousness, 
charmed  every  beholder ;  Henry  was  not  proof 
against  their  power ;  he  acknowledged  their  influ¬ 
ence,  and  was  only  more  anxious,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  passion,  to  obtain  the  divorce  from 
Catherine. 

The  Court  at  length  opened,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  summoned  to  appear ;  on  the  Queen’s  name 
being  called,  she  'threw  herself  at  Henry’s  feet ;  all 
pride  being  lost  in  the  feelings  of  the  wife,  claiming 
his  protection,  desiring  to  know,  if  ia  all  things  she 
had  not  been  his  true  and  loyal  wife  ;  that  alone  and 
unprotected,  a  stranger  in  his  kingdom,  she  would 
be  left  to  the  open  slander  of  her  enemies ;  for  twen¬ 
ty  years  she  had  been  conformable  to  his  wishes,  and 
that  the  desire  of  her  heart  was  the  possession  of  his 
love.  But  it  is  needless  to  recount  Catherine’s  speech, 
so  well  known,  and  so  beautifully  and  faithfully  poet¬ 
ized  by  the  immortal  Shakspere.  Henry,  though 
he  acknowledged  her  virtues,  and  pronounced  her 
“  queen  of  earthly  queens,”  was  inflexible,  and  still 
persisted  in  the  belief  that  a  marriage  with  the  bro¬ 
ther's  widow  was  unlawful.  The  marriage  was  an¬ 
nulled.  Catherine  retired  to  private  life :  while 
Henry  cousummated  the  highest  point  of  his  wishes 
by  his  union  with  Anne  Boleyn.  She  now  reigned 
supreme,  united  to  the  monarch  of  a  mighty  realm  ; 
happy  in  his  love ;  she  thought  not  of  the  mutability 
of  all  earthly  things  and  affections,  but  reposed  her 
whole  confidence  in  him. 

Henry,  soon  after  the  attainment  of  the  object, 
grew  less  fond  ;  all  obstacles  removed,  it  lessened  in 
value  ;  he  had  become  satiated,  restless  and  desirous 
of  change.  The  star  of  Anne’s  ascendancy,  which 
had  shone  bright,  was  destined  to  decline,  and  in  the 
favor  with  the  many  she  was  marking  her  ruin. 

It  ia  necessary  to  diverge  a  little  to  speak  of  the 
unfortunate  Catherine  ;  her  life  had  been  exemplary, 
her  love  unchanging  ;  and  and  alone  she  lived,  while 
the  king  was  revelling  in  pleasure.  She  was  attacked 
with  a  lingering  illness  which  carried  her  to  the 
grave.  She  died  at  Kimbolton,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
her  age.  In  a  letter  which  she  wrote  Henry  before 
her  death,  she  addresses  him  as  her  “  dear  lord, 
king,  and  husband,”  and  freely  forgives  him,  though 
he  has  been  to  her  the  cause  of  so  much  misery ; 
her  last  words  were,  '*  tell  him  my  eyes  depire  him 
above  all  things.”  ' '' 
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•  Like  the  lily 

That  oace  wu  mistreit  of  the  field,  and  flouruh  d, 
She  hung  her  head  and  peruh’d.” 


Henry  was  affected  to  tears,  on  hearing  of  her  un¬ 
dying  affection,  but  Anne’s  joy  was  unbounded  on 
hearing  of  the  death  of  a  rival  whom  she  feared. 

But  Anne  had  cause  to  fear  for  herself ;  the  love 
that  had  been  solely  hers  was  becoming  estranged  ; 
she  who  had  been  in  the  zenith  of  power  was  soon 
to  fall.  Had  there  been  one  friend  to  whisper  a  word 
of  caution,  the  calamity  might  have  been  averted ; 
but  there  were  none  but  serpents  coiling  about  her  te 
hiss  and  sting. 

As  a  being  goes  down  in  life,  oppressed  with 
cares,  how  few  there  are  to  advise  or  comfort ;  where 
we  had  looked  for  friends  we  find  enemies,  or  indif¬ 
ference  to  our  fate  ;  and,  though  we  sink  lower  and 
lower,  none  will  uphold.  It  should  teach  us  to  look 
to  a  higher  source,  hope  in  the  promises,  have  faith 
in  the  Redeemer;  whe  is  able  to  raise  us  above 
sublunary  things,  and  make  us  feel  their  nothingness. 

Henry  had  been  long  anxious  and  expectant  of  an 
heir ;  when,  however,  the  child  was  found  to  be  dead, 
his  irritation  and  violence  was  vented  on  the  inno¬ 
cent  mother.  Of  this  her  enemies  took  advantage. 
Her  liveliness  and  gaiety,  together  with  an  openness 
and  freedom  which  she  had  acquired  at  the  French 
court,  led  her  into  little  frivolities  with  gentlemen, 
which  were  not  behtting  a  queen,  and  which  Henry 
looked  upon  as  gross  familiarity.  It  required  but 
little  to  rouse  his  jealousy,  and  Madame  Rocheford, 
sister-in-law  to  the  Queen,  and  one  of  her  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  was  feeding  the  dame,  which  burned  brighter 
and  brighter,  and  at  last  destroyed  Anne  in  the  hour 
ef  her  pride. 

This  woman  devoid  of  all  principle,  without  virtue 
or  character,  was  continually  whispering  in  the  ears 
of  the  king,  doubts  of  her  chastity  ;  but  vice,  sooner 
or  later,  will  meet  with  just  punisbment,  and  Madame 
Rocheford  fully  met  her  deserts.  t$he  was  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  with  Catherine  Howard,  and  from 
her  extreme  profligacy,  died  unlamented  and  uncared 


Little  did  Anne  think  that  svery  innocent  sally, 
and  sprightly  action,  was  looked  upon,  by  the  eyes 
of  jealousy,  *'  that  yellow  tinging  plague,”  in  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  light,  and  turned  into  an  ort'ence  ;  but  the 
poison  was  infused,  and  it  required  but  a  single  indi¬ 
cation  of  familiarity  to  rouse  his  vengeance. 

Henry  did  not  betray  his  harrassed  feelings,  or  openly 
show  hiJ  displeasure,  until  a  tilting  mutch,  which  took 
palce  at  Greenwich.  Anne  was  pre-eminent  in  beauty, 
and  the  admiration  of  all  eyes.  While  in  animated 
conversation,  she  accidently  dropped  her  handkerchief, 
which  the  king  believed  to  be  an  excuse  fuMome  of 
her  favorites  to  display  their  gallantry.  His  auger 
was  kindled ;  he  left  the  place,  and  gave  immediate 
orders  for  the  confinement  of  the  queen  to  her  cham¬ 
ber,  and  the  imprisonment  of  four  of  her  favorites, 
with  her  brother  Rocheford,  of  all  of  whom  he  was 
suspicious.  She  was  totally  unconscious  of  her  of¬ 
fence,  and  supposed  it  a  freak  of  bis  ;  loving  him  with 
the  warmth  of  a  young  and  confiding  heart,  feeling 
perfectly  free  and  innocent,  she  hoped  he  had  done 
It  to  try  her ;  but  had  she  seen  the  monarch,  his  face 
distorted  with  contending  passions,  denouncing  his 
vengeance  upon  her,  she  would  have  despaired  of 
mercy. 

Of  what  a  medley  of  passions  is  man  formed  !  love 
and  hate  ahke  are  herce  ;  but  let  jealousy  arouse  his 
nature,  and  Heaven  itself  could  not  persuade  him  from 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dark  designs. 

Anne  was  informed  of  the  nature  of  her  offence, 
upon  her  removal  to  the  Tower,  the  doors  of  which 
closed  for  ever  on  her  freedom  ;  she  knew  the  obdu¬ 
racy  of  the  man  she  had  to  deal  with,  and  felt  there 
was  ns  hope.  With  eyes  uplifted,  and  hands  clasped, 
she  humbled  herself  before  the  throne  of  grace,  breath¬ 
ing  a  prayer  for  mercy  j  that  the  bitterness  of  that 
cup  might  pass  from  her ;  or  that  if  it  was  the  will  of 
er  Heavenly  Father,  that  she  should  be  thus  tried, 
that  strei^(tb  might  be  given  her  to  bear  with  firmness 
and  humility  the  chastening  of  his  Almighty  hand. 

la  the  Tower,  rife  with  tales  of  horror  and  cruelty, 
Anne  was  kept  in  strict  confinement,  with  none  to 
cheer  her  or  glad  the  lonely  hours ;  sad  indeed  were 
her  refiections  when  the  past  arose  before  her ;  strug¬ 
gling  with  herself  she  would  strive  to  drive  them  from 
her,  but  memory  would  not  be  quieted ;  and,  as  the 
vivid  picture  of  her  youth  and  ^auty,  arose  to  her 
recollection,  when  all  acknowledged  her  supremacy ; 
when  full  of  joy  and  love,  her  heart  had  responded 
to  the  intense  passion  of  the  king;  when  in  hurried 
accents  he  had  breathed  of  nought  but  love,  and  she 
adored ;  her  brain  would  reel,  the  fever  burn  within 
her,  she  would  slake  her  thirst  with  a  cooUng  draught. 


alld  pace  the  narrow  room  to  get  fresh  strength  ;  but 
nature  wearied  with  excitement  needed  rest,  and  iu 
I  sweet  sleep,"  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer,” forgetful 
'  of  her  cares,  she  calmly  rested.  When  she  awoke, 
"she  felt  refreshed  and  collecting  her  thoughts,  penned 
nhe  following  letter  to  the  king,  in  which  she  seems 
i  confidant,  that  if  judged  by  an  impartial  court,  she  . 

'  shall  be  honorably  acquitted.  | 

I  "  Sir,  your  grace’s  displeasure  and  my  imprison- 
,  ment  are  things  so  strange  unto  me,)as  what  to  write, 
or  what  excuse,  1  am  altogether  ignorant.  Whereas 
you  send  unto  me  (willing  me  to  confess  a  truth,  and 
so  obtain  your  favor,)  by  such  an  one  whom  you 
know  to  be  mine  ancient  professed  enemy,  lao  sooner 
j  recieved  this  message  by  him  than  I  rightly  conceived 
your  meaning;  and,  if  as  you  say,  confessing  a  truth 
indeed  may  procure  my  safety,  I  shall  w’ith  all  willing- 1 
'  ness  and  duty  perform  yovr  command.  ' 

"  But  let  not  your  grace  ever  imagine  that  your 
poor  wife  will  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a 
'  fault,  where  not  so  much  as  a  thought  thereof  pre¬ 
ceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  wife 
.  more  loyal  in  all  duty,  and  in  all  true  affection,  than 
:  you haveever found  in  Anne  Boleyn ;  with  which  name 
and  place  I  could  willingly  have  contented  myself, 
if  God  and  your  grace’s  pleasure  had  been  so  pleased.  , 
Neither  did  I  at  any  time  so  far  forget  myself  in  my 
:  exaltation  on  received  queenship,  but  that  I  always 
,  looked  for  such  an  alteration  as  1  now  find  ;  fur  the 
.  ground  of  my  preferment  being  on  no  surer  founds-  ' 
tion  than  your  grace’s  fancy,  the  least  alteration  I 
knew  was  fit  and  sutHcient  to  draw  that  fancy  to  some 
other  object.  You  have  chosen  me  from  a  low  estate 
i  to  be  your  Queen  and  companion,  far  beyond  my  de¬ 
serts  or  my  desire.  If,  then,  you  found  me  worthy 
of  such  honor,  good,  your  grace,  let  not  any  light  : 
fancy,  or  bad  council  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  ! 
your  princely  favor  from  me :  neither  let  that  stain, 

'  that  unworthy  stain,  of  a  disloyal  heart  toward  your 
good  grace,  ever  cast  so  foul  a  blot  on  your  most  du- 
tiful  wife,  and  the  infant  princess,  your  daughter. 
Try  me,  good  king,  but  let  me  have  a  lawful  trial, 

;  and  let  not  my  sworn  enemies  sit  as  my  accusers  and 
judges ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  trial,  for  my 
truth  shall  fear  no  open  shame.  Then  shall  you  see 
either  mine  innocence  cleared,  your  suspicion  and 
conscience  satisfied,  the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the 
I  world  stopped,  or  my  guilt  openly  declared.  So  that 
I  whatsoever  God  or  you  may  determine  of  me,  your 
grace  may  be  fceed  from  an  open  censure  ;  and  mine 
i  offence  being  so  lawfully  proved,  your  grace  is  at  lib- 
,  erty  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow 
your  affection  already  settled  on  that  party  for  whose 
I  sake  1  am  now  as  I  avi,  whose  name  1  could  some 
I  good  while  since  have  pointed  unto,  your  grace  not 
'  being  ignorant  of  my  suspicion  therein. 

"  But  if  you  have  already  determined  of  me,  and 
that  not  only  my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must 
bring  you  the  enjoying  of  your  desired  happiness, 
then  I  desire  of  God  that  he  will  pardon  your  great , 
sin  therein,  and  likewise  mine  enemies,  the  instru-  ' 
ments  thereof,  and  that  he  will  not  call  you  to  a  strict 
account  for  your  unprincely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at 
his  general  judgment  seat,  where  lioth  you  and  I  must 
shortly  appear,  and  in  whose  judgment  1  doubt  not, 
(whatsoever  the  world  may  think  of  me,)  mine  inno¬ 
cence  shall  be  openly  known  and  sufficiently  cleared. 

"  My  last  aod  only  request  shall  be,  that  myself 
may  only  bear  the  burden  of  your  grace’s  displeasure, 
and  that  it  may  not  touch  the  souls  of  those  poor  gen-  , 
.  tlsmen  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in  strait 
'  imprisonment  for  my  sake.  If  ever  I  have  found  fa¬ 
vor  in  your  sight,  if  ever  the  name  of  Anne  Boleyn 
hath  been  pleasing  to  your  ears,  then  let  me  obtain 
.  this  request,  and  1  will  so  leave  to  trouble  your  grace 
any  farther,  with  mine  earnest  prayers  to  the  Trinity 
to  have  your  grace  in  bis  good  keeping,  and  to  direct 
you  in  all  your  actions.  From  my  doleful  prison  in  . 
;  the  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May — 

“  Your  most  lo)  al  and  ever  faithful  wife,  I 

"AN.Nt  BOLtVN.”  I 


the  king.  She  perlectly  retained  her  composure  on 
hearing  her  doom,  and  ejaculated  fervently,  “  O,  Fa¬ 
ther’  O,  Creator  *  thou  who  art  the  way,  ihe  truth, 
the  life,  thou  knowest  that  1  have  not  deserved  this 
fate.”  Alter  appealing  to  the  judges  a  second  time 
unsuccessfully,  the  court  adjourned,  and  she  w  as  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  there  to  await  her  execution 
She  took  a  final  leave  of  her  friends,  and  sent  a  last 
message  to  the  king,  in  which  she  expresses  her 
thanks  to  him  for  thus  elevating  lier — that,  as  she  had 
been  raised  to  the  highest  station4i«re,  from  a  gentle- 
w’oman  to  a  queen,  he  was  now  sending  her  to  be  a 
saint  in  heaven. 

Her  composure  was  serene,  and  she  met  her  death 
even  with  cheerfulness  ;  she  remarkeU  to  the  lieuten- 
mt,  "  that  the  executioner  was  expert,  and  her  neck 
slender,”  upon  which  she  clasped  it  in  her  hand  with 
a  smile,  that  neck,  the  graceful  turn  of  which  had 
be*B  admired  by  all,  and  which  had  bta/oned  with 
brilliants,  was  now  to  be  a  victim  to  the  a.xe 

When  told  that  all  was  ready,  she  oHered  up  a  fer¬ 
vent  prayer  and  calmly  resigned  herself  to  the  block  ; 
her  head  was  severed  by  one  blow,  and  the  spirit  re¬ 
turned  to  th«  God  who  gave  u  Without  the  com¬ 
mon  rites  of  sepulture  given  to  the  lowliest,  with 
none  to  drop  a  tear  to  her  memory,  or  lament  her 
fate,  her  body  was  left  to  thw  common  care  of  hire¬ 
lings.  it  wa.s  thrown  n  a  common  narrow  box, 
made  of  elm  tree,  and  kspt  in  the  Tower  80  much 
for  human  greatness,  "  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant” 
it  passes  by  and  is  forgoxton  ;  then  let  us  look  for 
surer  and  more  lasting  honors.  Kmii.ie 


SONG  TO  THE  WHIPPOORWILL. 


•  T  park  RC*«JAMI*t. 


CoMPi..\iNiN(i  bird,  that  sing’st  at  eve 
When  all  around  is  calm  aijd  still — 
Why  wilt  thou  make  my  spirit  grieve. 
And  bid  me  “  Whip  poor  Will !  ” 
What  has  posr  Willy  done,  that  he 
Should  be  the  burden  of  thy  song, 
As,  sitting  on  yon  old  oak  tree. 

Thou  chauntest  all  night  long — 

"  Whip  poor  Will  ’  ” 


I  whipped  him  once,  but  ah  !  in  vain  ; 

From  copse  and  wood,  from  glen  and  hill. 
That  oft-repeated  solemn  strain 
Still  bids  me  "  W’hip  poor  Will” 

And  though  the  little  fellow  sOPearaed 
For  being  whipped  he  knew  not  why  — 
.Till  on  yon  heavens  the  starlight  gleamed. 
There  came  that  mournful  cry — 

"  Whip  poor  Will '  ” 


On  other  themes,  oh  lonesome  bird  ! 

Employ  thy  deep,  melodious  bill , 

And  let  me  hear  some  other  word. 

And  not  "  Will  ” — "  Whip  poor  Will.’ 
For  William  is  a  pleasant  boy, 

A  merry-hearted,  lovely  one — 

His  father’s  pride,  his  mother’s  joy  ; 

Why  must  I  whip  my  son  I — 

"  Whip  poor  Will !  ” 


It  breathes  of  innocence  and  piety,  and  a  desire  that 
.  by  the  love  he  once  felt  for  her,  her  defence  might  be  . 
listened  to  with  an  attentive  ear,  and  judged  impar¬ 
tially.  She  was  aware  of  his  growing  affection  for  ; 
I  Jane  Seymour,  and  speaks  of  her  rival,  who  she  had  ; 
long  suspected,  and  who  was  the  means  of  hastening 
her  doom.  ' 

The  trial  of  the  queen  and  the  viscount  Rocheford 
was  without  any  certain  proof,  A  wrong  interprtta- 
tion  had  been  put  on  all  her  actions.  Her  defence, 
declaring  her  innocence,  was  able  and  feeling,  and  , 
touched  the  hearts  of  the  spectators  with  pity  for  her  I 
fate;  but  the  sentence  was  irrevocable,and  she  was  to 
,  be  beheaded  or  burned,  as  best  salted  the  pleasure  of  j 


What !  never  done  !  wilt  alwajts'sing  T 
Can  no  persuasion  keep  thee  still ! 

Has  thy  small  harp  no  other  string. 

Beside  that  "  Whip  poor  Will  ’  ” 

’Tis  even  so — ’tis  mine  own  thought. 

And  not  thy  note,  docs  Willy  wrong: 
Then  sing  away — with  sweetness  fraught — 
Sing  that  complaining,  constant  song— 

"  Whip  poor  Will !  ” 


First  Guw.— A  boy  got  his  grandfather’s  gun, 
loaded  it,  but  was  afraid  to  fire  ;  he  however  liked  the 
fun  of  losing,  and  so  put  in  another  charge,  but  was 
still  afraid  to  fire.  He  kept  on  charging  but  without 
firing  until  he  had  got  six  charges  in  the  old  piece. 
His  grandmother,  learning  his  temerity,  smartly  re¬ 
proved  him,  and  grasping  the  old  continental,  dis¬ 
charged  it.  The  recoil  was  tremendous,  throwing 
the  old  lady  on  her  back,  she  promptly  aruggled  to 
regain  her  feet,  but  the  boy  cried  out,  “  Lay  still 
granny,  there  are  five  charges  more  to  go  off  yet.” 
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EVERY  YOUTH*S  GAZETTE. 


Written  for  th*  Youth's  tiszott*. 

LITTLZJ  l.ATt  rOH  LITTLE  LEARNERS. 

Sr  NKNST  rOOD  W*Tle.(. 

MY  SISTER. 

"  How  very  amall  my  aiater  la. 

How  heipleaa  and  how  weak  ; 

She  caniy>t  run  aa  I  can  run, 

Nor  apeak  aa  I  can  apeak- 
Why  don’t  my  little  aiatrr  talk, 

And  call  you  '*  dear  mamma 
And  romp  and  play,  and  be  aa  gay 
Aa  other  children  are  T 

'*  Waa  I  aa  amall  aa  aiater  is. 

When  I  was  quite  a  child  1 
You  know  I’m  nearly  four  years  old 
The  gentle  mother  amiled, 

And  kiaaed  the  pretty  prattling  thing. 
Whose  roay  cheek  and  lip 
Were  rich  and  talr  aa  rosea  are. 

From  which  ihe  wild  beea  sip. 

**  You  once  were  juat  the  same,  dear  child, 
As  helplese  and  as  weak  ; 

You  could  not  run  or  play  about  ; 

My  name  you  could  not  speak  : 

Rut  aa  you  grew  I  taught  you  how 
To  use  your  tottering  feet. 

And  taught  your  faltering  tongue  to  lisp 
tiod’s  name  in  accents  sweet. 

*'  And  tjly  by  day  you  learned  the  namas 
Of  things  you  saw  around — 

( >f  birds  that  wander  through  the  air, 

And  beasts  that  walk  the  ground  : 

Of  fiahes  swimming  in  the  sea, 

The  shark  and  monstrous  whale  ; 

And  read  of  strange  and  distant  lands. 

In  many  a  pretty  tale. 

“  You  learned  to  bend  your  little  knees. 

And  pray  to  (rod  on  high, 

Who  watches  over  little  ones 
With  never-sleeping  eye. 

'  Twal  thus  I  taught  your  early  years. 
Trusting  that  you  would  prove. 

Through  all  your  life  a  virtuous  girl. 

And  bleas  ms  for  my  love.” 

ANECDOTE  or  A  SLEEP  WALKER 

Duniifo  the  revolutionary  war,  there  was  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  large  property  residing  in  Hrooklyn,  who 
v/as  addicted  to  the  habit  of  walking  in  his  sleep  ; 
panic-struck  at  the  invasion  of  (he  enemy,  he  daily 
expected  that  his  dwelling  would  be  ransackvd  and 
pillaged.  Under  the  inHuenee  of  these  fears,  he  rose 
one  night,  and  taking  a  strong  box,  which,  awake,  he 
never  attempted  to  lift  without  assistance,  he  pro- 
readed  down  stairs,  furnished  himself  with  a  lan¬ 
tern  and  spade,  and  in  a  deep  wooden  glen,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  his  house,  he  buried  his 
treasure,  carefully  replacing  the  sods,  sti  as  to  create 
no  suspicion  of  their  having  been  removed.  This 
done,  he  returned,  undressed  ond  went  to  bed.  Next 
morning  he  was  the  first  to  discover  the  absence  of  the 
”  strong  box,”  without  having  the  slightest  remam 
brauce  of  w’hat  had  passed.  Enraged  at  its  loss,  he 
immodiataly  accused  his  domestic  of  the  robbery,  as 
no  traces  of  violence  were  perceptible  either  on  the 
locks  or  daors  of  his  house,  that  could  induce  him  to 
suspect  strangers.  Month  after  month  elapsed,  and 
still  the  mystery  waa  not  solved,  and  his  family  began 
to  want  tlie  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  means  of 
procuring  them.  At  that  period  of  public  calamity, 
no  money  could  be  raised  on  real  estate,  and  it  was 
at  that  season  of  the  year  when  agricultural  labors 
had  ceased,  which  left  him  no  means  of  earning  a 
support  for  his  family.  To  augment  his  misery  his 
only  son  lay  confined  by  a  violent  fever,  without  any 
one  of  those  comforts  which  hia  situation  demanded. 
The  mind  of  the  despairing  father  was  strsnely 
affected  by  this  melancholy  view  of  the  future  ;  nis 
rest  became  more  frequently  broken,  and  he  would 
often  wander  from  room  to  room  all  night,  with  hur¬ 


ried  and  unequal  steps,  aa  if  pursued  by  an  enemy. 
His  wife  and  daughter^  who  were  accustomed  to 
these  nightly  wanderings  never  attempted  to  disturb 
him,  unless  they  were  fearful  some  accident  might 
befall  him  ;  in  this  case  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
the  most  violent  means  to  awaken  him,  upon  which 
he  would  exhibit  so  much  fear  and  distress,  that  they 
usually  suffered  him  to  recover  from  the  trance,  which 
was  succeeded  by  drowsiaeas,  after  which  he  would 
sink  into  light  and  natural  sleep,  which  generally  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  hours. 

One  night,  as  hia  daughter  was  watching  at  the 
couch  of  her  sick  brother,  she  heard  her  father  de¬ 
scend  the  stairs  with  a  quick  step,  and  immediately 
followed  him  ;  she  perceived  he  had  dressed  himself, 
and  was  lighting  a  lantern  at  the  hearth,  after  which 
ha  unbolted  the  door  and  looked  out ;  he  then  re 
turned  to  the  kitchen,  and  taking  the  lantern  and 
spade,  he  left  the  house.  Alarmed  at  the  circum¬ 
stance,  which 'was  not  usual — though  it  sometimes 
occurred,  as  above  related,  without  the  knowledge  of 
his  family — she  hastily  threw  on  a  cloak  and  followed 
him  to  tht  wood,  trembling  with  apprehensions  of  she 
knew  not  what,  both  for  herself  and  for  her  father. 

Having  gained  the  place  where  he  had  three  months 
since  buried  the  box,  he  set  down  the  lantern,  so  as 
to  reflect  strongly  upon  the  spot ;  he  then  removed 
the  sods,  and  striking  the  spade  against  its  iron  cover, 
he  laughed  wildly,  and  exclaimed — ”  My  treasure  is 
safe,  and  we  shall  be  happy.”  And  shouldering  his 
heavy  burden  with  the  strength  of  a  Hercules,  he 
stopped  not  as  before  to  replace  the  sods  of  the  earth, 
bat  snatching  up  his  lantern,  pursued  his  way  directly 
home,  to  the  joy  of  his  daughter,  who  could  scarcely 
support  herself  from  the  fears  sKe  had  experienced 
which  were  that  he  was  about  to  dig  bis  grave,  and 
either  commit  suicide,  or  murder  some  of  his  de¬ 
fenceless  family.  Inexpressible,  therefore,  was  her 
joy  on  seeing  him  ascend  the  stairs,  and  place  the 
box  in  its  former  recess ;  after  which,  as  usual,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  rest.  His  wife  and  daughter,  however,  were 
too  anxious  to  sleep  themselves ;  the  one  sat  impa¬ 
tiently  watching  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  other  re¬ 
turned  to  the  apartment  of  her  suffering  brother,  to 
relieve  his  mind  by  the  joyful  event,  and  her  conse¬ 
quent  hope  of  his  immediate  recovery. 

When  the  gentleman  arose  in  the  morning,  his  wife 
observed  the  gloom  upon  his  countenance,  as  he  anx- 1 
iously  inquired  about  the  health  of  bis  son,  and  ex- 1 
pressed  his  sorrow  at  not  being  able  to  procure  those 
comforts  for  his  family  which  were  so  much  needed. 
Finding  him  perfectly  unconscious  of  all  that  had 
passed  *ths  preceding  night,  she  watched  the  effect 
which  the  restoration  of  the  box  would  have  upon  his 
mind  ;  and,  as  she  expected,  with  an  astonishment 
almost  amounting  to  frenzy,  he  exclaimed — ‘‘  Who 
has  done  this  1  whence  came  the  box  1  ”  Not 
until  he  had  listened  to  the  evidence  of  his  daughter, 
could  he  be  convinced  of  the  possibility  of  his  per¬ 
forming  such  an  act  while  asleep.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  now  health,  peace,  and  competence,  were  once 
more  restored  to  hie  dwelling,  and  the  result  of  this 
blessing  had  a  salutary  effect  apon  his  mind  ;  and  al¬ 
though  he  still  continued  his  midnight  excursions,  yet 
his  friends  were  gratified  to  find  them  less  frequent 
than  formerly,  and  bis  future  dreams  also,  to  judge  by 
appearance,  seemed  to  partake  of  the  mild,  serene 
character  of  his  waking  thoughts. 

Childhood  — Ah !  childhood — beautiful  mystery  ! 
how  does  nature  lie  all  around  thee,  as  a  treasure- 
house  of  wonders.  Sweet  and  gentle  season  of 
being  whose  flowers  bring  on  the  period  of  ripening, 
or  bloom  but  to  wither  and  fade  in  their  loveliness — 
time  of  “thick  coming  ”  joy  and  tears!  that  passed 
quickly  away,  as  if  they  did  belong  to.  the  class  of 
jojrs  that  linger  and  abide  long,  and  yet  make  the 
long  day  short — time  of  weakness,  yet  a  power  to 
charm  the  eyes  of  sages  from  their  lore.  Childhood  ! 
what  a  mystery  art  thou,  and  what  mysteries  dost 
thou  deal  with.  What  mystery  is  there  in  thy  unfold¬ 
ing  faculties,  that  call  forth  wonder  from  those  that 
gaze  upon  thee,  and  seem  to  thyself  at  times  almost 
as  if  they  were  strange  reminiscences  of  an  earlier 
being !  What  ministry  is  there  in  thoughts,  when 
thou  art  first  struggling  to  grasp  the  infinite  and  eter 
nal!  when  thou  art  told  of  immortal  regions  where 
thou  shall  wander  onward  for  ever,  and  sayest  even 
to  the  teaching  voice  of  authority,  “  It  cannot  father ! 
it  cannot  be.” — [Dev  e/. 

Mr.  Christopher  Wiakleman  says  that  he  has  much 
faith  in  those  doctors  who  say  that  like  cures  like 
For  instance,  says  he,  the  beet  remedy  for  hard  times 
is  bard  work. 


[VoL.  I. 


A  Pleasiptg  Incidx.vt. — Two  little  girls,  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  a  Scotchman  near  Albany,  who,  instead  of 
spending  their  small  sums  of  money  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  time  to  time  in  the  purchase  of  toys  and 
candies,  as  is  often  done,  had  carefully  laid  it  up  for 
some  useful  purpose.  When  they  had  heard  of  the 
distress  and  sufferings  of  the  poor  operatives  in  Scot¬ 
land,  they  brought  their  hoarded  store  to  Wm.  "hor- 
burn,  counted  it  out  in  shillings,  sixpences,  and  smaller 
pieces,  to  the  amount  of  five  dollars  each,  and  begged 
It  might  be  sent  to  buy  bread  for  the  starving  poor 
people  in  Scotland. 

What  father  or  mother  would  not  be  proud  of  such 
daughters  1  The  feeling  that  prompted  such  an  act 
as  this,  exalts  the  charaater  more  than  birth  or  for¬ 
tune,  and  will  do  more  to  bless  the  heart  in  which  it 
dwells  than  thousands  of  gold  and  silver.  “  Happy 
is  he  that  hath  mercy  on  the  poor.”  P. 

There  is  so  divine  a  holiness  in  the  love  of  a  mo¬ 
ther,  that,  no  matter  how  the  tie  that  binds  her  to 
the  child  was  formed,  she  becomes,  as  it  were,  con¬ 
centrated  and  sacred  ;  and  the  past  is  forgotten,  and 
the  world  and  it  harsh  verdicts  swept  away,  and  that 
alone  is  visible  ;  and  the  God  who  watches  over  the 
little  ones  sheds  his  smile  over  the  human  deputy,  in 
whose  tenderness  there  breathes  his  own  ! 

Yankee  Spirit. — When  the  sloop  of  war  Con¬ 
cord  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  about  a  dozen 
years  ago,  we  believe  a  Yankee  boy  remarked,  that 
no  American  ship  of  war  should  be  called  Concord, 
because  it  sounded  so  much  like  “  Conquered.” 

To  Light  a  Candle  with  Ice. — Attach  to  the 
wick  of  a  candle,  a  small  piece,  or  globule  of  potas¬ 
sium  (the  metallic  base  of  potass)  of  the  size  of  a 
small  shot.  Apply  an  icicle  or  point  of  ice  to  the 
metal,  and  it  will  instantly  inflame. 
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